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Belinda Crawford Camiciottoli* 

‘My almost-leggings-so-rm-kind-of-cheating 
jeans’: Exploring hyphenated phrasal 
expressions in fashion discourse 


https://doi.org/10.1515/text-2018-2016 

Abstract: The language of fashion was first investigated by Roland Barthes in his 
influential book Systeme de la Mode, but it has since received scant attention from 
linguists, perhaps due to perceptions of frivolousness associated with the fashion 
world. This study explores contemporary fashion discourse through a systematic 
analysis of hyphenated phrasal expressions as linguistic features that are analy¬ 
tically challenging, but with strong expressive potential. The Fashion Discourse 
Corpus consists of 396,125 words compiled from the traditional fashion press 
(Vogue, Women’s Wear Daily, Harper’s Bazaar) and two leading fashion blogs, 
representing both American and British English. For comparative purposes, a 
reference corpus was extracted from American and British benchmark corpora. 
The quantitative analysis revealed that hyphenated phrasal expressions were 
considerably more frequent in the Fashion Discourse Corpus. Follow-up qualita¬ 
tive analysis identified conventional, semi-conventional, and non-conventional 
types, along with recurring structural patterns and communicative functions used 
to describe and evaluate fashion phenomena. The fashion blogs in particular 
contained richly expressive items that seemed to reflect the writer’s unique 
voice and identity within the discourse community. The findings can be applied 
in journalism and communication courses to help aspiring writers learn to use 
hyphenated phrasal expressions effectively. 

Keywords: fashion discourse, fashion blogs, fashion journalism, multi-word 
items, hyphenated phrasal expressions, corpus methodology 

1 Introduction 

Interest in the world of fashion and its language dates back to Roland Barthes’ 
seminal work Systeme de la Mode, first published in 1967 and translated into 
English in 1990. Applying Saussurian concepts in a highly complex analysis of 
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women’s fashion magazine editorials, Barthes (1990 [1967]: 213) formulated the 
notion of a ‘vestimentary sign’, which unites a signifier (i.e. an item of clothing 
or feature associated with it) with a signified (i.e. a personality trait or event 
associated with the clothing). In his example of the fashion statement This year, 
prints are winning at the races (Barthes 1990 [1967]: 215), the vestimentary 
signifier prints is linked to the signified races by means of the rhetorical element 
winning, thereby communicating a certain ideological representation of the 
world. Barthes (1990 [1967]: 235) in-depth analysis of the linguistic features of 
the editorials also highlighted the richly expressive and rhetorical dimension of 
fashion writing, which he aptly characterized as ‘the poetics of clothing’. 

Following Barthes, fashion journalism has continued to play an important 
role within the fashion discourse community which brings together an interesting 
mix of industry and media professionals, consumers, celebrities, and enthusiasts. 
Wylie (2012) noted that, from a disciplinary perspective, fashion journalism repre¬ 
sents a complex intersection of the themes and professional practices of the two 
domains it represents, i.e. fashion (modernity and consumerism), and journalism 
(communication and the media). Bradford (2015) listed a number of globally 
influential publications, including consumer magazines (e.g. Vogue, Harper’s 
Bazaar), trade magazines ( Women’s Wear Daily, Drapers ), as well as online 
sources of fashion news (e.g. The Business of Fashion, Fashionista). 

In recent years, the rise of the new media has led to a profoundly changing 
landscape in fashion journalism. As Rocamora (2012: 98) pointed out, fashion 
blogs in particular have become ‘a central platform for the circulation of fashion- 
related news and information’. Engholm and Hansen-Hansen (2014) described 
fashion blogs as a genre that first emerged in the early 2000s, used by private 
individuals to share fashion-related content and interact with others who have 
similar interests. The popularity of this phenomenon then inspired the tradi¬ 
tional fashion press to introduce blogs on the online versions of their publica¬ 
tions, although they relied instead on professional fashion journalists to write 
them. The increasingly prominent role of fashion blogs has thus led to shifting 
patterns in how, where, why, and by whom fashion discourse is produced and 
consumed. Indeed, there is now a vast and multi-faceted online community 
engaging in ‘fashion discourses’, or ‘ways of talking about fashion’ to express 
personal meanings and shared cultural experiences related to fashion phenom¬ 
ena (Thompson and Haytko 1997: 15). 

Some individual fashion bloggers, called ‘citizen journalists’ by Rocamora 
(2012: 98), have gained huge popularity and now exert a strong influence on the 
fashion industry, also by establishing forms of collaboration with the traditional 
fashion press and fashion branding. As a result, the distinction between amateur 
and professional fashion writers is becoming increasingly blurry. However, one 
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characteristic that distinguishes individual fashion bloggers is the personal 
dimension of their writing, reflecting what Myers (2010: 98) described as a 
propensity to express ‘personal aesthetic preference, moral judgement or emo¬ 
tional response’. In this way, individual fashion bloggers express their unique 
voices and construct self-identity within the fashion community. 

In the present study, I aim to expand the scarce body of research on 
contemporary fashion discourse with a linguistic analysis of fashion blogs 
representing the new media, as well as traditional sources of fashion journalism. 
The analysis focused on hyphenated phrasal expressions (hereafter HPEs) and 
was guided by the following research questions: 

1. To what extent are HPEs used in fashion discourse? 

2. To what extent are HPEs used in fashion blogs vs. the traditional fashion 
press? 

3. Which types of HPEs are found in fashion discourse and what are their 
structural patterns and communicative functions? 

In Section 2,1 first review prior research on the language of fashion and then 
turn to the literature on multi-word expressions as the linguistic focus of the 
present study, with particular reference to different approaches used to deter¬ 
mine their status and classification, as well as the challenges involved in their 
analysis. Section 3 describes the corpus of fashion discourse compiled for the 
study and the analytical approach, while Section 4 presents and discusses the 
findings of the analysis. Section 5 summarizes the key findings and suggests 
possible applications for professional fashion writing. 


2 Literature review 

2.1 The nexus between fashion and language 

Relatively little scholarly attention has been paid to fashion writing (Borrelli 1997; 
Rocamora 2012). This seems somewhat surprising considering that ‘it is, indeed, 
the use of language that transforms clothing into fashion’ (Moeran 2004: 35, 
original emphasis). This lack of interest could be due in part to some perceptions 
of fashion writing as being rather frivolous in nature. For example, in an overtly 
critical socio-economic account of both the fashion industry and fashion journal¬ 
ism, McRobbie (1998: 174) argued that the fashion media perpetuates a ‘margin¬ 
alized, trivial image of fashion as though it cannot be bothered to take itself 
seriously or to consider its own conditions of existence’. Nevertheless, two studies 
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inspired by the iconic Vogue magazine stand in contrast to this scathing critique 
by pointing out the highly articulate and distinctively creative nature of the 
language found within it. Borrelli (1997) analyzed Vogue editorials over a 
twenty-five year period from 1968 to 1993 and identified four different functional 
aspects with supporting examples. The visual aspect was encoded with colorful 
adjectives and metaphors (e.g. seraglio shimmer and red stocldngs a la the Wife of 
Bath), also by means of hyphenated adjectival forms, such as the knit-two-purl-two 
look. The oral aspect was rendered with alliteration and rhyme (e.g. fringe is 
fliddng, flashing, flying), the emphatic aspect was seen in hyperbole and repetition 
(e.g. bigger, furrier, luxe-ier than anyone’s, anywhere, ever and belt it tight, tight, 
tight at the waist), and the popular aspect emerged in references to pop culture 
(e.g. shiny leather motorcycle-style clothes with a rock ‘n’ roll/Brando glamour). It is 
quite clear from her analysis that ‘Vogue speak’ is, in her own words, ‘colorful, 
inventive, and over-blown’ (Borrelli 1997: 254). 

Konig (2006) traced changes in content, tone, cultural references and lexicon 
in samples of text from British Vogue during the period from 1980 to 2001. 
Particularly interesting were a decreasing amount of technical fashion and textile 
terminology, an increasing use of irony, a greater focus on celebrities (signaling a 
cultural shift from high fashion to pop culture), and increasingly elaborate and 
dynamic descriptions by means of strings of adjectives. In line with the focus of 
the present study, she noted a trend toward more hyphenated adjective forms in 
the later period, such as hot-pants-and-boob-tube stage outfits, which contributed 
to a ‘decidedly choppy, syncopated rhythm’ (K5nig 2006: 214), as compared to the 
smoothly flowing prose found in texts from the earlier period. 


2.2 From multi-word items to hyphenated phrasal expressions 

Within the over-arching area of phraseology, multi-word items are a topic of 
considerable interest as linguistic features with marked expressive and creative 
potential (Carter 2004; Jaki 2014; Kecskes 2016). According to Moon (1997: 43), a 
multi-word item is a sequence of two or more words that ‘semantically and/or 
syntactically forms a meaningful and inseparable unit’. In the literature, various 
terms have been used over the years, including multi-word units (Lewis 1993), 
formulaic sequences (Wray and Perkins 2000), fixed expressions (Moon 1998), 
and phraseological units (Howarth 1996). Regardless of the terminology, these 
linguistic features also share other properties, starting from the notion that they 
are perceived as a single unit (Lewis 1993). Moon (1997) further articulated three 
factors that come into play: 1) conventionality of the expression; 2) fixedness of 
the word sequence; and 3) non-compositionality, i.e. the global meaning is 
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different from the meaning derived from each word summed together. However, 
it is widely agreed that these factors are not absolute, but rather exist along a 
cline of greater or lesser conformity, depending entirely on the particular multi¬ 
word item (Moon 1997; Granger and Paquot 2008). 

With reference to multi-word items that are conventional and mostly fixed in 
nature (Moon 1997), Carter and McCarthy (2006: 321), classified right-of-way is a 
‘phrasal compound noun’, noting that such items joined together by a preposi¬ 
tion are very common in English. For Bauer and Renouf (2001: 103), mother-in- 
law is a ‘compound-like’ phrasal item derived from the lexicalization of a head 
noun with a prepositional phrase. Quirk et al. (1985: 313) instead cited mother-in- 
law as an example of a ‘compound noun’. The use of the term compound in these 
descriptions highlights one of the challenges of analyzing multi-word items, 
namely, distinguishing them from compounds, defined by Bauer (2006) as two 
or more independent lexemes that combine to create a new lexeme, and thus 
analogous to Moon’s (1997) definition of multi-word items. This issue was raised 
by Granger and Paquot (2008), who concluded that there is no consensus on 
how to discriminate between compounds and multi-word items, and that 
attempts at finding clear criteria to do so have not been successful. 

The classification of multi-word items that are less conventional and/or 
fixed also reflects contrasting interpretations. Bauer et al. (2013: 437-438) cate¬ 
gorized both soon-to-be-divorced and circle-a-word as phrasal compounds. These 
exemplify multi-word items that allow considerable variation within the consti¬ 
tuents, for example, yet-to-be-married and dial-a-cab. Stekauer (2002: 108) also 
referred to such items as phrasal compounds, but described them as ‘special 
cases’ that make use of synsemantic words such as articles, prepositions, and 
conjunctions. For Scalise and Bisetto (2009: 47), in ‘so-called phrasal com¬ 
pounds’, phrasal indicates the syntactic nature of the constituents that precede 
the head on the far right, which can range from relatively simple (e.g. pipe and 
slipper husband with a coordinated noun phrase) to more complex (e.g. God is 
dead theology with a complete clause, cited in Lieber 1992). 

The term phrasal compound has also been used for more elaborate multi¬ 
word items that can be interpreted as non-conventional, or in Bauer etal.’s 
(2013: 437) words, ‘unlikely to become institutionalized and highly specific in 
meaning’. These would comprise hapax legomena such as I-keep-forgetting- 
you’re-watching-me smile, which Stekauer (2002: 98) referred to as a type of 
‘nonce-formation’. However, some linguists reserve phrasal compound only for 
one particular form of non-conventional multi-word items. Specifically, Trips 
(2012:1) considered phrasal compounds to be distinctive forms in which ‘the left- 
hand member is a complex, maximal phrase’, as in Learn what is there and don’t 
question it attitude. Similarly, for Meibauer (2007: 248), phrasal compound refers 
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only to multi-word items with a nominal head, e.g. let-us-stay-friends platitude. 
Among the few studies of ad-hoc multi-word items in naturally occurring data, 
Trips (2012: 322) analyzed frequencies and forms of phrasal compounds with 
nominal heads in the British National Corpus (BNC). She found that heads were 
most frequently preceded by nominal forms (e.g. sex in shiny packets literature) 
and verbal forms (e.g. the Have you heard the Good News routine). Trips (2014: 
33) further investigated the ‘expressive flavour’ of selected of phrasal com¬ 
pounds in the BNC and discussed their special capacity to encode wittiness, 
e.g. the “Whoops, sorry, we forgot you” Oscars. The characteristic of wittiness was 
first identified by Meibauer (2007: 250) in his study of German phrasal com¬ 
pounds with nominal heads, as exemplified by Kaufe-Ihr-Auto-Kartchen (buy- 
your-car cards). 

The marked variation in the orthographic representation of English multi¬ 
word items also makes them analytically challenging. As pointed out by Lieber 
and Stekauer (2009: 7), there is ‘hardly a hard-and-fast rule’. Even in the 
authoritative Oxford Handbook of Compounding (Lieber and Stekauer 2009), 
there appears to be no consistent approach to hyphenation; the same item 
cited for illustrative purposes is expressed in both hyphenated and non-hyphe- 
nated forms: floor-of-a-bird-cage taste (Lieber 2009: 573) vs. floor of a bird cage 
taste (Lieber and Stekauer 2009: 5). In an analysis of phrasal compounds drawn 
from scholarly literature, Wiese (1996: 184) addressed this problematic issue by 
simply opting to normalize all items into hyphenated forms due to what he 
characterized as ‘somewhat erratic spelling’. Trips (2012) also noted inconsisten¬ 
cies in how phrasal compounds were represented orthographically and marked 
in the BNC. 

In the present study, I analyze multi-word items with a minimum of three 
constituents joined together with hyphens used by fashion writers to describe 
and evaluate fashion-related entities. The analysis builds on Crawford 
Camiciottoli’s (2016) case study of linguistic creativity in a professional fashion 
blog which revealed some particularly interesting cases of elaborate hyphenated 
multi-word expressions with three or more words, thus suggesting the need for a 
targeted investigation. To overcome the numerous issues discussed above, I 
refer to these items broadly as ‘hyphenated phrasal expressions’ (HPEs), mean¬ 
ing strings of three or more words that act as a single and meaningful unit 
(Lewis 1993; Moon 1997). 1 Although any non-hyphenated multi-word expres¬ 
sions will obviously escape detection with this approach, it will nonetheless 


1 It is important to note that the upper boundary is quite flexible. Crawford Camiciottoli (2016) 
provided the example of the ten-hyphen hapax {the) people-like-dead-celebs-because-they-are- 
reminded-of-their-childhood (thing) found in a fashion blog. 
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allow for an exhaustive analysis of all hyphenated forms. This is likely the most 
effective strategy for adjective-heavy fashion discourse (Borrelli 1997; Konig 
2006; Crawford Camiciottoli 2016) because the multi-word items that are the 
most consistently hyphenated are those with an adjectival function (Biber et al. 
1999; Bauer et al. 2013). Moreover, following Giammarresi (2010), I would sug¬ 
gest that the deliberate insertion of two or more hyphens within a multi-word 
item signals that the writer perceives it as a unit and intends for it to be 
interpreted as such. For these reasons, I believe that my decision to analyze 
only HPEs represents an acceptable analytical compromise and fills a gap in the 
literature by offering a systematic and relatively large-scale analysis of notor¬ 
iously challenging and variable linguistic features. 


3 Methodology 

3.1 The corpus 

The Fashion Discourse Corpus (hereafter FDC) was compiled to represent both 
fashion blogging and professional fashion journalism. FDC contains a total of 
396,125 tokens and is structured into two components: fashion blogs (124,825 
tokens) and fashion journalism (271,300 tokens). 

To identify sources for the fashion blog component, I browsed a number of 
top-ranking blogs signaled by both industry news sources 2 and the scholarly 
literature (Sedeke and Arora 2013). The main issue here was finding fashion 
blogs with a sufficient amount of textual data for a corpus-based study. In fact, 
most fashion blogs are predominantly image-oriented with very little text 
beyond sporadic phrases. Only two leading blogs offered an adequate amount 
of paragraph-length data for collection: Nicolette Mason and Style Bubble. 3 
Nicolette Mason is based in New York and Los Angeles and caters to so-called 
‘curvy’ or ‘plus-size’ fashion enthusiasts. As a result of her high popularity, she 
now writes a column for the magazine Marie Claire, appears on television, and 
has her own clothing collection. Her blog, however, remains a personal journal 
of her fashion experiences, as well as a discussion forum for social issues, 
including sexuality and body image. Style Bubble is written by Susanna Lau, 


2 http://fashionista.com/2015/02/most-influential-style-bloggers-2015 

3 https://www.nicolettemason.com/ and http://stylebubble.co.uk/. The fact that only two blog¬ 
gers could be represented in this corpus component constitutes a limitation that will be 
addressed later. 
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of Hong Kong origin but born in the United Kingdom. She is based in London 
and often writes about young and unknown fashion talents. Although she is a 
full-time blogger, she also contributes to Elle UK, The Daily Rubbish, and Dazed 
Digital, and has acquired a celebrity status in her own right within the global 
fashion community. 

In addition to their top-ranking status and text-rich content, these two blogs 
were selected due to their relative stability and strong following. Nicolette Mason 
was launched in 2008 and has a Google PageRank of 5/10, while Style Bubble was 
launched in 2006 with a Google PageRank of 6/10. Moreover, the two blogs 
represent American and British English, respectively, which could yield insights 
into potential regional variation in the use of HPEs. For both blogs, I collected all 
posts from the years 2013 and 2014, excluding any follower comments. 

The fashion journalism component was collected from LexisNexis 
Academic, a searchable database of a wide variety of documents with extensive 
coverage of news sources, including newspapers and magazines. To compile the 
fashion journalism component, I selected Vogue (US), Women’s Wear Daily (US), 
and Harper’s Bazaar UK to include the same varieties of American and British 
English represented in the fashion blog corpus and collected texts from issues 
published across the same time span (i.e. 2013-2014). Table 1 provides a struc¬ 
tural overview of FDC. 

Table 1: The fashion discourse corpus (FDC). 


Component 

Source 

English 

variety 

Tokens 

Fashion blogs 

Nicolette Mason 

American 

49,556 


Style Bubble 

British 

75,269 

124,825 

Fashion journalism 

Vogue 

American 

40,607 


Women’s Wear Daily 

American 

57,635 


Harper’s Bazaar UK 

British 

173,058 

271,300 

Total 



396,125 


In terms of size, the objective was to create a corpus that was suitable for corpus- 
assisted discourse studies (Partington 2010), which implements corpus tools to 
extract features in specific discourse types, followed by extensive contextual 
analysis to discover trends in usage. For this reason, following Flowerdew 
(2004), I aimed for an overall size that ranged from 100,000-500,000 tokens as 
appropriate for this type of analysis, i.e. large enough to generate meaningful 
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quantities, but small enough to permit manual analysis. This also drove the 
decision to collect data within a two-year timeframe, regardless of the various 
amounts of data available from the different sources. In fact, as can be seen from 
Table 1, the number of tokens across the different components varies considerably. 

For benchmarking purposes, a corpus of texts was extracted from British 
National Corpus (BNC) Baby and the Corpus of Contemporary American English 
(COCA) sampler in order to represent the same varieties of British and American 
English found in FDC. In an effort to make the BNC/COCA reference corpus as 
comparable as possible to FDC, I selected texts from the newspapers sub-folder 
in the BNC Baby and texts from newspapers and magazines sub-folder in the 
COCA sampler. 4 The BNC/COCA reference corpus thus compiled contains 
1,920,934 tokens, with 1,128,007 and 792,927 tokens contributed by the BNC 
and COCA components, respectively. 


3.2 The analysis 

Both FDC and the BNC/COCA reference corpus (hereafter BNC/COCA) were 
processed with Wordsmith Tools (Scott 2010) to extract all hyphenated items 
with at least three constituents using the search string *-*-*. The concordances 
were then submitted to a series of filtering phases to facilitate further analysis. 
First of all, it was necessary to eliminate large numbers of duplicates created 
when multiple identical concordance lines were generated on the basis of 
various combinations of three words contained in items having more than 
three words. In addition, items with hyphens embedded in numbers, such as 
telephone numbers and dates were removed. 

Across FDC and BNC/COCA, instances of hyphens found in non-standard 
spellings of single words were removed, e.g. e-v-e-r-y-t-h-i-n-g, uh-may-zing, and 
v-r-o-o-ming. Reduplicative-like items (e.g. tee-hee-hee), 5 as well as hyphenated 
proper names (e.g. Statford-upon-Avon ) were also eliminated. Finally, I opted to 
remove all items that incorporated numerical expressions (e.g. twenty-four-year- 
old student) as they offer little of interest from a discourse perspective. For 
illustrative purposes. Figure 1 reproduces a small sample of the final filtered 
output from FDC, specifically the fashion blog component. 


4 The texts in BNC Baby were collected in the early 1990s. The COCA sampler texts range from 
1990 to 2012. It was not possible to strictly match the timeframe of FDC as there are currently no 
more recent and freely available large corpora of American and British English that are also 
downloadable, which was necessary to perform the type of analysis undertaken in this study. 

5 Following Bauer (2006), I excluded such items from compound-like status due to a lack of 
independent meanings among the constituents. 
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room. On the racks in Lucky Chouette's cute-as-a-button store in Gangnam, this SIS 14 show 
Christian Siriano , and truly had my Princess-for-a-Day moment, while Ali looked incredibly 
calling in samples for photoshoots, writing draft-after-draft of copy, and on location for my first 
any surface-driven aesthetic, it’s the don't-give-a-fuck spirit inherited from London's premier 
on their own site - with new, unique, and one-of-a-kind pieces added regularly (* P.S. *. they're 
choice - and with the listing comes our one-of-a-kind skirts /and; 1 a $250 gift card to shop at 
liner. They're perfect to use as a lip-liner or stay-all-day base, and for a skilled user, can also be 
learning how to layer for my skirts-and-dresses-almost-exclusively-style has been a process of 
high-waist /anything/. This whole minimalism-as-an-aesthetic thing is starting to grow on me, too. 
PMQ. where the draw isn't just Hong Kong born-and-bred design, but as a lifestyle destination, 
sweater is lined with the same super soft wool-and-cashmere blend. (Psst, if you're looking for 
/but I know the ins-and-outs and pros-and-cons of pretty much everything out there 
I’ve bucked up against most of the fashion do's-and-don'ts. the rules of "dressing for your 

new love, work frustrations, and all the ups-and-downs that come with life, (we also share a 
site I click on seems to have an amazing friends-and-family sale going on that applies to all 

Figure 1: Screenshot sample of filtered concordances from the fashion blog component. 


After filtering, the remaining 1,276 items in both FDC and BNC/COCA were 
subjected to extensive analysis in their context of usage in order to a) 
distinguish types of HPEs and b) to identify recurring structural patterns 
and interpret communicative functions. As the first step, I carefully read all 
the concordance lines generated by the fashion blogs, fashion journalism, 
BNC, and COCA components to identify types of HPEs based on the degree of 
conventionality (cf. Moon 1997). 6 This process led to the identification of 
three broad categories: 

1. Conventional: lexicalized HPEs that are familiar and common in the general 
lexicon of native English speakers (Gagne and Spalding 2006), and/or pre¬ 
sent in standard dictionaries as fixed expressions based on idioms or collo¬ 
cations (e.g. one-of-a-kind, pros-and-cons, do’s-and-don’ts, ups-and-downs, 
born-and-bred, cute-as-a-button, Princess-for-a-day in Figure 1) 

2. Semi-conventional: HPEs that are similar to or inspired by conventional 
expressions, but with sufficient variation within the constituents so as not 
to be present in standard dictionaries (e.g. friends-and-family, wool-and- 
cashmere, stay-all-day, don’t-give-a-fuck in Figure 1). The first two items in 
the list can be described as variations on the *-and-* coordinated phrase 


6 In this study, I did not analyze the grammatical function of HPEs. Previous studies of fashion 
discourse have noted the prominent use of adjectival multi-word items (Borrelli 1997; Anna 
2006; Crawford Camiciottoli 2016). Figure 1 corroborates this trend: 10 out of 15 HPEs shown in 
the screenshot sample function as adjectives. 
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pattern, as in the conventional black-and-white. Stay-all-day expands on 
the conventional expression all-day, while 1-don't-give-a-fuck is a variation 
of the well-known quote I don’t give a damn. In this category, I also 
included non-prenominal HPEs in which hyphens had been inserted, 
even if such expressions would more typically appear without hyphens. 
A case in point is the noun phrase draft-after-draft shown in Figure 1, 
which occurs 14 times in the 560-million COCA corpus 7 in non-hyphenated 
form, but only once in hyphenated form, where it is actually embedded in 
a string of other HPEs. 

3. Non-conventional: HPEs that are not present in standard dictionaries, were 
not clearly inspired by other expressions, or appear to be hapaxes coined for 
the particular context of usage (e.g. minimalism-as-an-aesthetic, skirts-and- 
dresses-almost-exclusively-style in Figure 1) 

I then re-examined all the concordance lines to classify the HPEs within them 
as conventional, semi-conventional, or non-conventional. Online dictionary 
sources were used to resolve dubious cases when items were not clearly 
attributable to one of the three categories. 8 Items found in at least one of 
these sources were classified as conventional; otherwise they were classified as 
semi-conventional or non-conventional, according to the criteria described 
above. Then, to control for reliability of the categorization, I asked a colleague 
with extensive scholarly expertise in the area of English phraseology to simi¬ 
larly classify a random sample of 100 concordance lines with HPEs extracted 
from FDC and BNC/COCA. Cohen’s kappa was used to measure the degree of 
inter-rater agreement. It returned a value of 0.718 which is considered to be 
good or substantial agreement. Discrepancies were discussed until consensus 
was reached. 

In the second step, I re-analyzed HPEs within their context of usage to shed 
light on their structural patterning and communicative functions. 9 Due to the 
large number of HPEs retrieved across both FDC and BNC/COCA (N = 1,276), it 
was not feasible to analyze all of them in this way. I therefore limited this 
analysis to HPEs identified in FDC as the target discourse domain of this study. 


7 https://corpus.byu.edu/coca/ 

8 https://www.merriam-webster.com/, https://en.oxforddictionaries.com/, https://www.collins 
dictionary.com/ 

9 For the latter, I take inspiration from Jakobson’s (1960) functions of language, specifically the 
referential, expressive, and poetic functions. 
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4 Results and discussion 

4.1 Overall frequencies of HPEs 

Table 2 illustrates the frequencies of HPEs across FDC and BNC/COCA, reported 
in both raw counts (N) and the normalized parameter of occurrences per thou¬ 
sand words (ptw). 


Table 2: Frequencies of HPEs in FDC vs. BNC/COCA. 


Corpora 

N 

ptw 

FDC 



Fashion blogs 

244 

1.95 

Nicolette Mason (US) 

165 

3.33 

Style Bubble (UK) 

79 

1.05 

Fashion journalism 

289 

1.07 

Vogue/Women’s Wear Daily (US) 

150 

1.53 

Harper’s Bazaar (UK) 

139 

0.80 

Total 

533 

1.35 

BNC/COCA 



BNC 

329 

0.29 

COCA 

414 

0.52 

Total 

743 

0.39 


The Chi squared test was used to compare the two overall total proportions of 
FDC and BNC/COCA. It returned a p-value of 0.0563, not quite reaching statis¬ 
tical significance at the 0.05 level of confidence. Tests run on differences 
between the individual components of FDC and between BNC and COCA did 
not return any values close to p< 0.05. 10 However, some interesting trends 
nonetheless emerged. As can be seen by comparing the normalized totals, 
HPEs were more than three times as frequent in FDC (1.35 ptw) compared to 
BNC/COCA (0.39 ptw). Moreover, they were more frequent overall in the fashion 
blogs (1.95 ptw) than in fashion journalism (1.07 ptw). Much of this difference 
comes from the high frequencies in the Nicolette Mason blog (3.33 ptw). 
Interestingly, the Style Bubble blog had fewer occurrences (1.05 ptw) and was 
even surpassed by the U.S. fashion journalism component, Vogue!Women’s 


10 Bestgen (2014) cautioned against using the chi squared test in a confirmatory capacity in 
corpus studies as it can return too many significant results (though not the case here). 
Following this recommendation, I consider the test as an indicator for further analysis. 
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Wear Daily (1.53 ptw). Thus, HPEs appear to be a relatively prominent feature of 
fashion discourse on the whole, but especially so of discourse produced within 
the U.S. fashion discourse community. 11 The difference between the frequencies 
in BNC (0.29 ptw) vs. COCA (0.52 ptw) further suggests somewhat higher usage 
of HPEs in American English, which was similarly reflected in FDC. 


4.2 Types of HPEs 

Table 3 shows the results of the classification of HPEs as conventional, semi- 
conventional, and non-conventional, according to frequencies across FDC and 
BNC/COCA. 


Table 3: Types of HPEs in FDC vs. BNC/COCA. 


Corpora 

Conventional 

Semi-conventional 

Non-conventional 

FDC 

N 

ptw 

N 

ptw 

N 

ptw 

Fashion blogs 

80 

0.64 

115 

0.92 

49 

0.39 

Nicolette Mason (US) 

47 

0.95 

83 

1.67 

35 

0.71 

Style Bubble (UK) 

33 

0.44 

32 

0.43 

14 

0.18 

Fashion journalism 

159 

0.58 

123 

0.45 

7 

0.03 

Vogue/Women’s Wear Daily (US) 

66 

0.67 

80 

0.81 

4 

0.04 

Harper’s Bazaar (UK) 

93 

0.54 

43 

0.24 

3 

0.02 

BNC/COCA 

389 

0.20 

332 

0.17 

22 

0.01 

BNC 

198 

0.17 

123 

0.11 

8 

0.01 

COCA 

191 

0.24 

209 

0.26 

14 

0.02 


All three types of HPEs were more frequent in FDC vs. BNC/COCA, except for 
semi-conventional HPEs that were slightly more frequent in COCA compared to 
Harper’s Bazaar UK and non-conventional HPEs that had the same frequencies 
in these two components. Although chi squared tests comparing all the propor¬ 
tions in the table did not return any statistically significant differences, some 
trends can be interpreted. 

Conventional HPEs were more frequent in FDC compared to BNC/COCA, with a 
peak of 0.95 ptw in the Nicolette Mason (US) blog vs. 0.44 ptw in the Style Bubble 
(UK) blog vs. only 0.17 ptw in BNC. These results essentially mirror the overall trends 


11 While it was not possible to verify the language background of journalists who contributed 
to Vogue and Women’s Wear Daily, it is reasonable to assume that texts are produced for an 
American audience, also because American spelling was used systematically. Similarly, British 
spelling appeared throughout the texts collected from Harper’s Bazaar. 
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found in BNC/COCA vs. FDC (see Table 2), where HPEs were more frequent in the U.S. 
components and particularly so in the Nicolette Mason blog. Some conventional 
HPEs (e.g. year-on-year, up-and-coming, down-to-earth, black-and-white) occurred 
multiple times across FDC and BNC/COCA, suggesting their well-consolidated usage 
in both American and British English. Higher frequencies of conventional HPEs in 
FDC can be traced to multiple instances of items linked to various aspects of the 
fashion world (e.g. descriptions/evaluations of fashion products, entities, designers, 
media professionals). Examples include head-to-toe, over-the-top, born-and-bred, 
coming-of-age, editor-in-chief, and ready-to-wear. These items were absent from 
BNC/COCA, with the exception of editor-in-chief (one occurrence in COCA) and 
ready-to-wear (2 occurrences in BNC). In BNC/COCA, frequently occurring conven¬ 
tional HPEs instead did not reflect any clear topical alignment, e.g. back-to-back, 
side-by-side, do-it-yourself, out-of-state, over-the-counter, run-of-the-mill, top-of-the- 
range. However, conventional HPEs displayed considerable variation across FDC 
and BNC/COCA, with many occurring only once or twice, e.g. song-and-dance, meet- 
and-greet, happy-go-luclcy, ins-and-outs, cat-and-mouse in FDC vs. across-the-board, 
first-come-first-served, case-by-case, tongue-in-cheek, warts-and-all, rank-and-file in 
BNC/COCA. 

Semi-conventional HPEs had higher overall frequencies in both fashion 
blogs (0.92 ptw) and fashion journalism (0.45 ptw) vs. BNC/COCA (0.17 ptw). 
They were also somewhat more frequent than conventional HPEs across all 
the U.S. corpus components: Nicolette Mason blog (1.67 ptw), Vogue/Women’s 
Wear Daily (0.81 ptw), and COCA (0.26 ptw). Closer examination of the 
concordances generated from the Nicolette Mason blog showed that there 
were many semi-conventional non-prenominal HPEs where hyphenation had 
been inserted in atypical ways, as discussed Section 3.2, which is perhaps a 
reflection of her own personal style, shown in (1-2). 

However, a few of these types were also found in fashion journalism. As 
shown in (3-4), superfluous hyphens appear in expressions functioning as 
predicate adjectives. Thus, the atypical hyphenation employed by these writers 
hints at the existence of a personalized approach and therefore adds a further 
layer of complication to the thorny issue of inconsistent hyphenation in multi¬ 
word items. In COCA, only two items of this type were found, where hyphens 
have been inserted into a predicate adjective (5) and a verb phrase (6), while 
none were found in BNC. 

(1) When the world feels more-or-less in shambles. (Nicolette Mason/US) 

(2) I could write on-and-on about people who have been at Marie Claire. 

(Nicolette Mason/US) 
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(3) She isn’t make-up-free. (Harper’s Bazaar/UK) 

(4) The collection seems out-of-time. (Vogue/US) 

(5) I wondered if it was still first-aid-equipped. (COCA/US) 

(6) They require a ton of birds to keep-them-tuned-up. (COCA/US) 

Non-conventional HPEs were relatively infrequent across FDC and BNC/COCA, 
even if the fashion blogs had higher frequencies. These can mainly be traced to 
the peak of 0.71 ptw in the Nicolette Mason blog, where non-conventional HPEs 
often incorporated more than three constituents, e.g. minimalism-as-an-aesthetic 
(thing), always-long-but-moving (line), LED-with-a-twist (LBD = little black dress). 
In some cases, these HPEs expressed personal meanings related to her own life 
experiences and values: (the early) Tm-trying-to-impress-you (stage of the rela¬ 
tionship), and (list of) things-that-are-expected-of-us-by-a-certain-age (and that, 
by the way, I think are BS), and (my) skirts-and-dresses-almost-exclusively-style. 
There were also some items of this type in the Style Bubble blog used to convey 
positive evaluation, e.g. all-girls-will-heart-this (type of clothing), chic-to-the-next- 
lev (clothes), or to take a critical stance, e.g. (Julia Roberts) ho-ho-cut-out (dress), 
too-much-right-on (adornment). In contrast, in the fashion journalism compo¬ 
nent, only one syntactically elaborate non-conventional HPE was found: just- 
took-the-shears-to-my-own-ponytail (quality). There were only two items of this 
type in BNC: Bisto-to-Mr-Kipling-cakes (giant) and minister-with-the-film-star 
(looks) and three in COCA: ellc-on-public-land (pack), I-could-have-had-a-V8 
(moment), and Girl-Who-Trod-on-a-Loaf (principle). 


4.3 Structural patterns and communicative functions of HPEs 
in FDC 

Table 4 illustrates the most frequently occurring structural patterns of conven¬ 
tional and semi-conventional HPEs in FDC. Following the default setting of 
Wordsmith Tools, this analysis was limited to items with a minimum frequency 
of five. 

As can be seen, the most prominent structural pattern in FDC was *-and-*. 
Alongside conventional items such black-and-white and year-on-year, also found 
in BNC/COCA, there were many semi-conventional *-and-* items characterized 
by a high level of variety in constituents (e.g. puce-and-magenta, black-blue-and- 
purple, pink-and-glitter, nappa-and-mink, gold-and-crystal-embellished). These 
were used to meticulously and vividly describe specific fashion products, thus 
performing a referential function. Other relatively frequent structural patterns 
incorporated various prepositions in both conventional and semi-conventional 
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Table 4: Structural patterns of conventional (C) and semi-conventional (SC) HPEs in FDC. 


Structural 

patterns 

Fashion 

blogs 


Fashion 

journalism 


Examples 


N 

ptw 

N 

ptw 


*-and-* 

36 

0.29 

49 

0.18 

tried-and-tested (C), jeans-and-a-T- 
shirt (SC) 

*-to-* 

27 

0.22 

16 

0.06 

day-to-day (C), office-to-party (SC) 

PP-the-* 

14 

0.11 

13 

0.05 

behind-the-scenes (C), on-the-tube 
(SC) 

*-a-infinitive 

11 

0.09 

19 

0.07 

pret-a-porter (C), net-a-porter (SC) 

*-in-* 

12 

0.10 

30 

0.11 

shop-in-shop (C), only-in-NYC (SC) 

*-of- 

8 

0.06 

16 

0.06 

out-of-sight (C), closet-of-fame (SC) 

*-to-infinitive 

7 

0.06 

36 

0.13 

hard-to-please (C), dare-to-wear (SC) 

(*)-of-the- 

moment 

- 

- 

7 

0.03 

hairstylist-of-the-moment (SC), of- 
the-moment (SC) 

*-so-* 

6 

0.05 

- 

- 

not-so-distant (C), oh-so-rad (SC) 

*-turned-* 

- 

— 

6 

0.02 

star-turned-designer, bookseller- 
turned-model (SC) 

*-on-* 

- 

- 

6 

0.02 

one-on-one (C), tan-on-brown (SC) 

*-at-* 

5 

0.04 

9 

0.03 

director-at-large (C), right-at-this- 
very-moment (SC) 

*-to-be* 

5 

0.40 

5 

0.02 

spouse-to-be, yet-to-be-shared (SC) 

*-PP-a-NP 

5 

0.04 

— 

— 

one-of-a-kind (C), couture-on-a- 
shoestring-resource (SC) 

*-but-* 

5 

0.04 

— 

— 

look-but-don’t-touch, (C), busy-but- 
exciting (SC) 

VP-it-* 

5 

146/195 

0.04 


212/282 

buy-it-now, wear-it-on-your-chest (SC) 


ways. Of particular interest is the *-a -infinitive pattern exclusive to pret-a-porter 
(not always spelled with diacritical marks) and its semi-conventional counter¬ 
part net-a-porter, which reflects the strong influence of the French lingua-culture 
within the fashion discourse community. The higher frequency of *-to-infinitive 
in fashion journalism could be traced to relatively large numbers of the item 
ready-to-wear, i.e. a traditional marketing category in the fashion industry, 
perhaps reflecting the more pronounced commercial interest of fashion journal¬ 
ism vs. fashion blogs. 

Some of the less frequent structural patterns are also worth mentioning. For 
example, *-to-be-(*), as in soon-to-be-launched, still-to-be-revealed, or spouse-to- 
be, performs a referential function to describe something or someone in terms of 
future status, while also conveying a sense of anticipation experienced in the 
world of fashion that constantly projects itself forward with new seasonal 
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collections and emerging personalities. The pattern (*)-of-the-moment was used 
to refer to people and phenomena of the fashion world, while also highlighting 
trendiness: of-the-moment (prints), of-the-moment (Russian style star), model-of- 
the-moment. Because trendiness is a desirable attribute among fashion enthu¬ 
siasts, these HPEs also performed an expressive function, i.e. ‘a direct expres¬ 
sion of the speaker’s attitude toward what he is speaking about’ (Jakobson 1960: 
354). The structural pattern *-turned-* characterized people of interest in the 
fashion community, e.g. model-turned-mogul, star-turned-fashion-blogger, reality- 
star-turned-designer. The effect of these expressions is to underline their shifting 
roles, sometimes with a tongue-in-cheek interpretation, as illustrated in (7-8), 
thereby also performing an expressive function. Konig (2006) noted a similar use 
of irony in her analysis of texts from British Vogue. The following two examples 
also reflect the popular aspect of fashion journalism (Borrelli 1997), with refer¬ 
ences to personalities linked to pop culture rather than to fashion per se. 

(7) Amanda Lear, the former Salvador Dali muse-turned-camp-disco-diva 
(Women’s Wear Daily/US) 

(8) The cat-and-mouse chase between Gillian Anderson’s DSI Stella Gibson 
and the social worker-turned-serial-killer Paul Spector (Jamie Dornan) 
resumes. ( Harper’s Bazaar/UK) 

Various expressions based on *-so-* were used to describe specific entities, 
while also emphasizing certain attitudes, e.g. ever-so-enviable (hourglass 
shape), oh-so-rad (feather specimens ), not-so-secretly (obsessed), (a luxury that 
I) not-so-secretly (revel in), and (a) not-so-good (thing), again combining refer¬ 
ential and expressive functions. 

Non-conventional ffPEs were not particularly numerous, but nonetheless 
among the most interesting in FDC. A complete list is provided in the Appendix, 
which shows that only four items occurred more than once in the fashion blogs, as 
indicated by (2). These items were blogger-specific, apparently coined and recycled 
as preferred forms of expression. However, on the whole, non-conventional HPEs 
were largely ad hoc in nature, conveying specific meanings or attitudes and 
performing both referential and expressive functions. For example, in (my family’s 
annual) Jews-on-Christmas (dinner) and (sleeping away the) Tryptophan-via-Turkey, 
Nicolette Mason shares aspects of her cultural background and social activities. 
With (a major) washing-you-out-moment, she criticizes the effect of a piece of 
clothing, and with (my first dose of) very-California-girl (highlights), she implies 
the banality of her youthful hair color choices. Susanna Lau uses the expression 
(the whole) one-dangly-earring thing to emphasize her enthusiasm for this style. In 
Vogue, the expression (a six-foot-two) rock-star-confident (swagger) was used to 
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underscore the masculine attitude of a female model in a discussion of gender¬ 
flipping in the fashion industry. Most of these items (40 out of 56) are in the 
prenominal position, e.g. almost-leggings-so-Fm-kind-of-cheating (jeans), deep- 
end-Ghesquiere-clad (actresses). Non-prenominal forms include hyphenated 
nouns (e.g. other-other-town, post-post-party, sparkly-stripe-sisterhood), extended 
adjectival items (insanely-rich-hut-somehow-refreshing, comfortable-yet-put- 
together, overwhelming-to-me), a noun + relative clause ( things-that-are-expected- 
of-us-by-a-certain-age), and the expression bee-tee-dubs, the written rendition of 
the abbreviated spoken form of the acronym BTW. What all these various forms 
share is the capacity to express nuanced meanings that also convey wittiness and a 
playful attitude (cf. Meibauer 2007). 

Multiple hyphens in non-conventional HPEs not only signal constituency 
and may be inserted by writers to facilitate the comprehension of particularly 
heavy prenominal HPEs (see footnote 3 for an example), but their mere repeti¬ 
tion also seems to visually call the reader’s attention to the writer’s clever 
combinations and verbal prowess. In some cases, HPEs were actually 
embedded in a series of hyphenated items, which served to further emphasize 
them, as illustrated in examples (9-14). In this way, they seem to perform a 
poetic function to highlight the ‘verbal art’ and to ‘focus on the message for its 
own sake’ (Jakobson 1960: 356). Multiple HPEs seem to be especially suited to 
conveying the fashion writer’s sense of humor and intention to entertain 
readers while describing and expressing attitudes towards fashion 
phenomena. 12 

(9) A take-that, I-hate-your-rules, double-whammy (Nicolette Mason/US) 

(10) This to-the-point, in-yer-face category of casual wear (Nicolette Mason/ 
US) 

(11) Christopher Kane’s jam-packed, ideas-a-buzzing, hit-hit-hit collection 
(Style Bubble/UK) 

(12) The pile-it-on, pile-it-high, hope-for-the-best approach (Style Bubble/UK) 

(13) The all-hands-on-deck, no-sleep-till-show-day slog (Harper’s Bazaar/UK) 

(14) The couldn’t-care-less-where-you-came-from, anything-could-happen 
excitement of New York (Vogue/US) 

The increasing trend in the use of HPEs in fashion journalism identified in 
Konig’s (2006) analysis of British Vogue from 1980-2001 appears to be 


12 Only one non-conventional HPE that consisted of a series of hyphenated items was found in 
COCA in a highly stylistic and informal characterization of an American baseball player: He is 
home-run-beltin’, side-burn-wearin’, nonstop-talkin’, bear-hug-dispensin’, self-proclaimin’ good. 
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confirmed and perhaps even amplified in FDC spanning 2013-2014, with the two 
individual fashion bloggers clearly adopting a similar strategy to construct their 
unique identities and personal narratives within the fashion discourse commu¬ 
nity (Myers 2010). 


5 Concluding remarks 

By means of corpus-assisted discourse analysis (Partington 2010), this study 
has provided insights into how HPEs are used in a corpus of fashion 
discourse, comprising both fashion blogs and traditional fashion journalism. 
On a quantitative level, HPEs were found to be more frequent in fashion 
discourse than in non-fashion journalistic texts extracted from BNC and 
COCA. This result suggests that they are a distinctive feature of fashion 
discourse, although further research using other methodological approaches 
would be useful to determine their salience with respect to possible non- 
hyphenated alternatives. In addition, HPEs were more frequent overall in the 
fashion blogs than in fashion journalism, likely influenced by the highly 
personalized approach to writing among bloggers (Myers 2010: 98). However, 
this result may have been skewed by the particular writing style of one of 
the bloggers (Nicolette Mason) who frequently over-used hyphenation in 
atypical ways. 

To acquire a better understanding of possible differences in the use of HPEs 
between fashion bloggers and professional fashion journalists, it would be 
necessary to expand FDC to include other fashion bloggers and thus be more 
representative of the fashion blog genre. As mentioned previously, fashion blogs 
typically contain little text, which rendered data collection problematic. 
However, as new fashion blogs emerge, there may be more opportunities to 
collect more data. The findings also suggest that HPEs are more prominent in 
American English, as the U.S. components of FDC and COCA all had higher 
frequencies. Further research based on other types of data from different dis¬ 
course domains and communicative contexts representing American and British 
English would provide more insights into potential regional variations in the use 
of HPEs. 

The follow-up qualitative analysis revealed three types of HPEs: conven¬ 
tional, semi-conventional, and non-conventional. All three types were, on the 
whole, more frequent in FDC vs. BNC/COCA, further reinforcing their promi¬ 
nent role in fashion discourse. There were some conventional HPEs that were 
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common to both corpora, but several were distinctive of FDC and strongly 
linked its fashion content. Semi-conventional HPEs were more frequent than 
conventional HPEs across all the U.S. components, with a peak of usage in 
the U.S. fashion blog, likely for the same reason explained above. 
Non-conventional HPEs were relatively infrequent in both corpora, although 
somewhat more were found in FDC. 

Concerning the analysis of structural patterns and communicative func¬ 
tions of HPEs in FDC, the *-and-* pattern was the most prolific, performing a 
referential function to evoke detailed and striking images associated with 
visually-oriented fashion products, thus also reflecting the visual aspect of 
the language of fashion identified by Borrelli (1997). Other structural pat¬ 
terns of HPEs with both referential and expressive functions included *-to- 
be-* (anticipating the future), *-turned-* (highlighting shifting roles), (*)-of- 
the-moment (highlighting trendiness), and *-so-* (emphasizing attitudes). In 
addition to referential and expressive functions, elaborate strings of HPEs 
seemed to perform a poetic function (Jakobson 1960: 356) by calling atten¬ 
tion to the fashion writers’ verbal prowess and focusing on ‘the message for 
its own sake’, as further testimony to Barthes (1990 [1967]: 235) notion of ‘the 
poetics of clothing’. Thus, fashion journalists’ and fashion bloggers’ use of 
HPEs reflects the distinctive style of a well-consolidated community of 
practice that prides itself on an articulate, sophisticated, and witty approach 
to writing, similar to the type of wittiness that both Meibauer (2007) and 
Trips (2014) identified in their studies of phrasal compounds with nominal 
heads. 

In conclusion, the findings of this exploratory study have contributed to 
a better understanding of the language of fashion, which has thus far 
received little attention from linguists. HPEs appear to play an important 
role because they allow fashion writers—both professional and lay—to 
express personal meanings and construct self-identity within a dynamic dis¬ 
course community characterized by evolving participant roles (Rocamora 
2012). On a pedagogical level, the findings can inform courses in the areas 
of professional communication, digital media communication, and journalism 
to help aspiring writers understand the descriptive and expressive potential 
of HPEs. This is particularly important for native speakers of languages other 
than English who may lack knowledge of and experience with HPEs as 
resources that can be exploited to develop an effective writing style in both 
personal and professional contexts. 
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Appendix: Non-conventional HPEs in FDC 


Fashion blogs (N = 49) Fashion journalism (N = 7) 

all-girls-will-heart-this (type) deep-end-Ghesquiere-clad (actresses) 

almost-ieggings-so-l’m-kind-of-cheating (jeans) enormous-on-anyone (coat) 
also-surprisingly-temperate (weekend) just-took-the-shears-to-my-own-ponytail 

always-long-but-moving (line) 
be-tee-dubs 

chic-to-the-next-lev (clothes) (2) 
cinched-in-at-the-waist (shapes) 
comfortable-yet-put-together 
Elvis-nostalgia-tinged (collection) 
go-throw-a-party (etiquette) 
hit-hit-hit (collection) 
ho-ho-cut-out (dress) 
l’m-trying-to-impress-you (stages) 
l-hate-your-rules (double whammy) 
insanely-rich-but-somehow-refreshing 
Jews-on-Christmas (dinner) 

LBD-with-a-twist (2) 
look-at-me (sloganizing/print) (2) 
minimalism-as-an-aesthetic (thing) 
mohair-patched-up (knits) 
more-at-home-feeling (bustle) 
mostly-blank-canvas 
uniform-du-semain 
new-new-new (designers) 
no-white-after-the first-week-of-September (rule) 
one-dangly-earring (thing) 
on-trend-but-accessible (take) 
other-other-hometown 
overwhelming-to-me (38H) 
pink-ribbon-branded (products) 
pull-on-immediately (skirts) 

Sargent-Pepper’s-era-1960s 

skirts-and-dresses-almost-exclusively-style 

sparkly-stripe-sisterhood 

still-fresh-feeling (adventure) 

things-that-are-expected-of-us-by-a-certain-age 

too-much-right-on (adornment) 

totally-outdated-concept-of-daylight-savings 

Tryptophan-via-turkey 

(i continued) 


(quality) 

orange-flower-water (salads) 
post-post-party 
racing-car-driver (boyfriend) 
rock-star-confident (swagger) 
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( continued ) 


Fashion blogs (N = 49) Fashion journalism (N = 7) 

unexpected-for-me (color) 
updated-as-items-are-added (2) 
very-California-girl (highlights) 
washing-you-out (moment) 
white-picket-fence-suburban (paradigm) 
wind-slapping-in-the-face 
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Abstract: People who spent time in public care as children are often represented 
as ‘care leavers’. This paper investigates how ‘care leaver’ is discursively con¬ 
structed as a group identity, by analyzing 18 written personal experience stories 
from several charity websites by people identified or who self-identify as care 
leavers. Several approaches to narrative analysis are used: a clause-level analy¬ 
sis based on Labov’s code scheme; the identification of turning points; an 
analysis of ‘identity work’; and an analysis of subject positions relative to 
‘master narratives’. The findings from each of the methods are then combined 
to reveal how intertextual, narrative-structural, and contextual factors combine 
to constitute a common care leaver discourse. This forms the basis for a char¬ 
acterization of ‘care leaver’ group identity as ‘survivors of the system’. The 
findings also reveal how ‘care leaver’ as type, including stereotype, influences 
how identity is constructed in the personal experience narratives. 

Keywords: care leaver, identity work, narrative analysis, subject positioning, 
care system 

1 Introduction 

The term ‘care leavers’ is widely used to represent, as a single group, people 
who spent time in care when they were children. In the mainstream media, ‘care 
leavers’ are often depicted as traumatized and stigmatized (e.g. The Guardian 
2018 ), suggesting a group united by shared psychological and social experi¬ 
ences. On the other hand, ‘care leaver’ might be read as a description of the 
situational status (i.e. leaving or having left care) common among individuals 
who may otherwise have vastly different life experiences from one another. 

This raises the question: is there such a thing as a ‘care leaver’ identity and in 
what sense can one be said to exist? It is an important question to answer. As 
‘care leavers’ are said to be more likely to experience limited life chances 
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(BBC 2017), there is good reason to identify them as a socially disadvantaged 
group. However, representations of ‘care leavers’ as sufferers may be at odds with, 
and therefore risk invalidating, the experiences of individuals who spent time in 
care. 

To account for these issues with ‘care leaver’ identity, I present a study that 
analyzes personal experience narratives, written by people who spent time in 
care and used by charities for the purposes of raising awareness of ‘care leavers’ 
as a disadvantaged group. 

The approach taken is a multimethod narrative analysis that addresses 
several ways in which ‘care leaver’ is discursively constructed as an identity. 
This approach addresses shortcomings of previous research in which ‘care 
leaver’ has been represented but not explained (e.g. Bluff etal. 2012; Hiles 
etal. 2014). In this paper, I aim to explain ‘care leaver’ as an identity by 
answering the question: what evidence does language use in context provide 
for the existence of a ‘care leaver’ collective identity? 

The structure of this paper is as follows: Section 2 reviews the literature on 
‘care leaver’ identity, group identity and categorization, and narrative and 
identity. Section 3 presents the methodology, which includes a summary of 
the data, a note on ethics, and then, in turn, outlines of each of the narrative 
analytic methods used. Section 4 presents the analysis which is divided into 
three subsections. This is followed by a discussion in Section 5 where findings 
from the analysis are considered in relation to the context of the data. The paper 
then ends with a short conclusion. 


2 Literature review 

2.1 Care leaver identity 

Broadly speaking, the term ‘care leaver’ refers to people who have previously 
lived in public care as children. There are an estimated 73,000 children in care 
in England as of 2018 (Ofsted 2018), with approximately 12,000 leaving care 
each year (Social Security Advisory Committee 2018). An often-cited definition of 
a ‘care leaver’, such as the one that appears on charity and university websites, 
is ‘someone who has been in Care for at least 3 months including their 16th 
Birthday’ (Lancaster University 2018). 

This definition is based on an interpretation of the Children’s (Leaving Care) 
Act 2000, which outlines the legal entitlements of people in the process of leaving 
care and for a period after they have left care (Legislation.gov.uk 2000). With 
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several levels of entitlement based on age specified, including an upper age limit 
of 24 for people in education or training (Legislation.gov.uk 2000: 8), ‘care leaver’ 
is arguably similar to ‘school leaver’ in denoting a transient institutional status. 

However, the omission of upper age limits in other representations of ‘care 
leaver’ suggests it signifies a group beyond the temporary institutional situation 
of receiving pastoral and financial support post-care. In the 2012 ‘Care Leavers’ 
Stories Project’ (Social Care Institute for Excellence (SCIE) 2012) organized by the 
Social Care Institute for Excellence and the British Library, life story interviews 
were conducted with 17 people, aged between their 20s and 90s, who had spent 
time in public care as children. The use of ‘care leaver’ as a lifelong signifier, 
and as a category of archived testimonies that imply a ‘care leaver’ history, 
suggests the notion of ‘care leaver’ as a cultural identity. ‘Care leaver’ is also 
sometimes represented as a political identity, as in the following example from 
the homepage of a charity website where care leavers are defined as an “‘invi¬ 
sible minority’ of young adults [who] have survived turbulent childhoods” (The 
Care Leavers’ Foundation 2018: n.p.). 

In these examples, ‘care leaver’ is a category used by institutional actors (staff 
at the charities mentioned) to represent people who have spent time in care as a 
group, with a cultural and political identity. However, such representations do not 
necessarily reflect the lived reality of the people they are attributed to. 


2.2 Group identity and categorization 

How categories relate to identity has been a particular concern in research on 
gender and identity, where criticism has been leveled against the unquestioning 
use of categories to represent identity (Cameron 2007; Mullany 2007). For 
example, variationist sociolinguistic studies have been criticized for linking 
language variation to fixed categories, which assumes that such categories 
represent an adequate basis for defining social identities (Cameron 1997; 
Benwell and Stokoe 2006). The argument against using pre-existing categories 
is that social identity is socially constructed and in a state of potential ongoing 
change, where identity is affirmed, resisted, and performed (Schiffrin 2006; De 
Fina and Georgakopoulou 2012). However, social constructionist approaches to 
discourse and identity do not entail a complete rejection of identity categories, 
with some research describing the influence of cognitive categories, based on 
culturally established norms and expectations, on social identity construction 
(Roller 2012). 

The constitution of group identity can be considered at two levels: the 
macro-level of established cognitive categories, such as schemata that are the 
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basis for cultural stereotypes (Roller 2012); and the micro-level where groups 
sharing in social activities form ‘communities of practice’ (Eckert and 
McConnell-Ginet 1998). De Fina (2006) observes how identities at both levels 
are linked, with identities constructed in social interaction being influenced by 
“well-defined categories” while at the same time being the site at which such 
categories can be redefined (p. 355). In some cases, the relationship between the 
micro- and macro-levels may be affected by identity type, such as migrant 
identity, where conflict between established categories and individual experi¬ 
ences may result from the struggle for people to find a sense of belonging 
(Krzyzanowski and Wodak 2008). 

In this paper, ‘care leaver’ will be treated as both a category and the 
aggregate of people engaged in a common social activity. This will form part 
of a consideration of whether, and how, ‘care leaver’ can be said to constitute a 
collective identity. 


2.3 Narrative and identity 

In the naming term ‘care leaver’, the word ‘leaver’ identifies a person in tem¬ 
poral relation to a ‘care’ that is currently or soon to be past. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that this study should focus on narrative, a type of discourse that can 
be defined in terms of time. 

At a conceptual level, identity and narrative can be linked by the idea that 
“narration produces a sense of identity coherence by incorporating notions of 
connectedness and temporal unity” (Benwell and Stokoe 2006:138). In the past, 
research on narrative and identity has primarily operated within a biographical 
paradigm where researchers privileged whole-story narratives and treated iden¬ 
tity as something revealed through the process of people telling their stories (e.g. 
Labov 1972; Ochs and Capps 1996). In more recent work, biographical 
approaches have been criticized for treating stories as “transparent and unme¬ 
diated records” where the retelling of a life story over time supports the notion 
of a narrative identity as a single coherent whole (De Fina and Georgakopoulou 
2012: 161). Proponents of an alternative interactionist approach have argued 
that, far from being a fixed entity, identity, whether individual or collective, is 
a dynamic, relational process and emerges through ‘small stories’: the perfor¬ 
mative, fragmented narratives of everyday talk (Bamberg 2007; Georgakopoulou 
2007; De Fina and Georgakopoulou 2012). 

One argument for focusing on small stories to analyze narrative and 
identity is that, as unplanned aspects of in-the-moment social interaction, 
they represent reality more than biographical accounts, or ‘big stories’, 
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which are non-immediate and deliberately structured to fit themes (Bamberg 
2006). Freeman (2007) argues against the idea that the approaches are 
opposed, suggesting they are complementary and that big stories provide 
distance for reflection that is not available in small stories. For others, combin¬ 
ing approaches is not contingent on theoretical justifications but serves a 
practical purpose: for example, the research participant in one study reveals 
different aspects of their identity depending on which story type is being used 
(Phoenix and Sparkes 2009). 

On some occasions the choice to focus on big or small stories depends on a 
study’s research purpose. Lanza (2012) elicits personal experience narratives to 
consider the influence of societal discourse on migrant identity, which she 
argues cannot be achieved through a microanalysis of interaction. Meanwhile, 
for Oostendorp and Jones (2015), small stories provide a way of looking at the 
constitution of workplace identity beyond the official discourses that dominate 
in organizational contexts. 

The division of interactional and biographical approaches to narrative and 
identity, as reflected in the binary distinction between big and small stories, is 
regarded as artificial oversimplification by some researchers (Stanley 2010; 
Wilson and Stapleton 2010). Stanley (2010) notes the “complex overlaps and 
inter-dependencies” that exist between the story types (p. 6) and makes the 
argument that letters containing big story “allusions and references” also repre¬ 
sent exchanges that constitute social interaction (p. 11). In another example, 
overlap is further demonstrated by biographical subgenre categories, ‘workplace 
anecdotes’ and ‘working stories’, which illustrate how big stories occur in work¬ 
place interaction (Holmes 2012). 

In the present paper, the view of narrative and identity adopted treats big 
and small stories as interconnected. While the data being analyzed are personal 
experience narratives, they were not elicited by the author but have been 
selected from a context in which they occur as part of the social practice of 
charity campaigning. 


3 Methodology 

3.1 Data 

The data used in this study are personal experience stories written by people 
who spent time in care as children. There are 18 stories in total that average 682 
words in length. Eleven of the stories are from a 2013 report, accessed as a PDF 
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via a charity website, titled ‘Voices of Care Leavers’, by the educational charity 
NIACE (National Institute for Adult Continuing Education). The other seven 
come from the following charity websites: The Who Cares Trust, the National 
Youth Advocacy Service, The Fostering Network, and Fosterline. The stories 
appear to have been elicited by staff worldng for the identified organizations, 
all of which are concerned with raising awareness about the needs of ‘care 
leavers’. However, as the stories have been retrieved from the internet to be 
analyzed in the context in which they were intended to be read, the precise 
circumstances of elicitation are not known. (The context in which the ‘care 
stories’ occurred will be considered in the discussion, Section 5 below.) 


3.2 Note on ethics 

While these data are in the public domain, the question of whether it is ethical to 
use personal experience narratives without the express consent of the authors of 
those narratives still arises. The reason why consent has not been obtained is 
because many of the stories have been shared anonymously, meaning that identify¬ 
ing them for the purposes of obtaining consent would be against the authors’ 
wishes. Instead, I refer to the judgment made in Seale etal. (2010) when faced 
with a similar ethical concern. In this study, data from online discussions about 
breast and prostate cancer were analyzed, and the researchers decided to exclude 
posts written by others while including “postings made by people participating by 
virtue of their own experiences of this cancer” (p. 597). This principle can be applied 
to the care leaver stories because by publicly sharing accounts of their experiences, 
the authors are participating in an interactive situation where it is reasonable for 
others to consider the meaning of those accounts. 


3.3 A multimethod approach 

A review of the literature and the context of the data has suggested three ways 
that ‘care leaver’ as a collective identity is potentially constructed in discourse. 
These are through: (1) organizations that represent care leavers as a cause, 
constructing them as a group with a specific identity; (2) the influence of 
‘care’ stereotypes on how people with care experience represent themselves 
and are represented by others; and (3) patterns in the way people identified as 
‘care leavers’ reference wider discourses when representing their individual 
lived experiences. These processes of collective identity construction merit dif¬ 
ferent methods of analysis; the ones used in this study are summarized below. 
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3.3.1 Narrative structure in context 

To identify how organizations construct care leavers as a group with a specific 
identity, I will consider the influence of the context in which the stories occur on 
the land of stories told. The situation of charities using personal experience 
stories, by people whose cause they promote as a socially disadvantaged group, 
seems likely to encourage stories about personal struggle. The accumulation of 
such stories would produce a representation of care leavers as sufferers. 
However, interpretations of the aboutness of stories can be very subjective. 
Therefore, in this study, the influence of context on the kind of stories told, 
and what this implies about the discursive construction of group identity, will be 
considered at a narrative-structural level. To this end, two types of structural 
elements will be analyzed: those from Labov’s code scheme (1972) and turning 
points (Mishler 2006). 

Labov (1972) found that people would follow a specific code scheme to 
make their personal experience stories tellable (see also Ochs and Capps 2002). 
The scheme consisted of the following components: abstract (summarizes main 
point); orientation (situates people, action, place, time in narrative); compli¬ 
cating action (develops on initial orientation by reporting that something 
happened); evaluation (conveys value of the story being told); resolution 
(describes the result of events in the narrative); and coda (indicates the end 
of the story). I will draw on Labov’s code scheme to analyze the narrative 
structure of care leaver stories. 

I will also consider turning points, which refer to events in narratives that 
mark a change in a narrator’s “understanding of their past experiences” (Mishler 
2006: 39). The momentousness of turning points can help make a story tellable, 
but they are also important for considering identity as they represent the 
recreation in stories of transformative moments from the lived experiences of 
narrators. 


3.3.2 Identity work in relation to stereotype 

The second method used in this paper focuses on how people who have spent 
time in care represent their lived experiences relative to typical care experiences, 
and the process of identity construction this entails. The context of charities 
representing a disadvantaged group as a social cause gives rise to expectations 
about the identity and experiences of someone who qualifies as a member of 
that group. 
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How the care experiences of individuals measure up to these expectations is 
likely to influence how they tell their stories, which may include carrying out 
‘identity work’. Identity work refers to people’s efforts to maintain a positive self- 
identity relative to a “socially viable identity position” (Ghadiri etal. 2015: 596). 
This identity position can take the form of an established group identity within a 
specific social context, such as the workplace, as observed in Mallet and 
Wapshott’s (2012) study of ‘knowledge workers’. Here, identity work refers to 
the Ricoeurian notion of mediating ‘self-interpretation’, an activity performed 
when a person’s sense of self in the moment becomes separated from the 
sameness of their more permanent sense of identity, with which it is normally 
aligned (Ricoeur 1991). In their study, Mallet and Wapshott (2012: 18) identified 
how graphic designers used narrative strategies to mediate between existing 
expectations of their identity as specialists and their sense of personal identity at 
a time of organizational change. 

An established group identity category that may be applicable in the stories 
considered here is a looked-after child (i.e. someone in care) or care leaver 
stereotype based on the authors’ perception of typical care experiences. For 
example, the perception that typical care experiences involve being mistreated 
may give rise to a stereotype of people who have experienced care as victims of 
abuse (Smith 2008). In the present study, instances of authors reflecting on how 
their lived experiences compare to typical experiences will be analyzed for what 
these reveal about how they mediate between an individual identity and a 
collective identity category linked to stereotype. 


3.3.3 Positions in wider discourses 

The final method used in this paper focuses on how identity construction is 
linked to a broader discursive context. This approach is based on the idea that 
speakers adopt the subject positions of ‘master narratives’ in their talk (Davies 
and Harre 1990). Master narratives are cultural storylines that form part of the 
shared knowledge of speakers and interlocutors (Benwell and Stokoe 2006). 
These storylines and the norms they represent can vary in type, including stories 
from the literary canon, such as fairy-tales, where available positions include 
heroic princes and passive princesses (Benwell and Stokoe 2006: 43); storylines 
that are culturally specific, such as one about fathers being stoic when dealing 
with tragedy (Thorne and McLean 2003); and institutionally established narra¬ 
tives, for example in a work context, where LaPointe (2010) identifies the master 
narrative of career development being about finding an authentic area of 
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expertise. The type of master narrative considered here will be that which 
emerges from an analysis of the data. 

The positioning theory introduced by Davies and Harre (1990) was adapted 
by Bamberg (2004) to the situation of small stories. Bamberg identified three 
interconnected levels influencing how narrators might adopt, offer, or resist 
positions: the story world of the narrative, in-the-moment interaction, and the 
indexed norms and ideologies of wider discourses (i.e. the master narratives). As 
the present study looks at written narratives, positioning will only be considered 
at two levels: that of the individual narrative and master narratives. The main 
purpose of this is to consider if, and how, authors of the care leaver stories frame 
their experiences in terms of similar themes, and in what way common themes 
may be constitutive of a group identity. 


4 Analysis of ‘care leaver’ stories 

The analysis that follows is divided into three main sections. The first of these 
presents findings from the analysis of the structural aspects of narrative, and is 
split into two subsections, one looking at Labov’s code scheme and the other at 
the notion of turning points. This is followed by a section that considers the 
influence of typical expectations on the way ‘care leaver’ identity is constructed, 
and then a final section that presents the findings of an analysis of subject 
positions in the personal experience narratives. 


4.1 Applying narrative-structural aspects to identity 

4.1.1 Applying Labov’s code scheme 

An analysis of narrative using Labov’s (1972) code scheme highlights that the 
structural component ‘orientation’ is a prevalent feature in the care leaver 
stories. Information about the participants, location, time, and situation of an 
event is included near the start of a narrative according to Labov’s code scheme. 
In the care leaver stories, this kind of information is provided at intervals, 
usually in chronological order. Here, authors represent a timeline of events so 
that the kind of information Labov analyzes as ‘orientation’ is not limited to an 
initial scene-setting function but is repeated throughout the narrative, as in the 
following example from CLS5: 
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(1) I was around five or six when I went into care (line 3) ... 

I stayed at the school I had been at from reception age (line 4) ... 

I then went to another primary school (line 5) ... 

I then left this school (line 6) ... 

I moved to a foster placement that I was in for 11 years, (line 9) ... 

From secondary school I attended college, (line 14) ... 

After two years of college I was accepted into university (lines 14-15) 

The recounting of events in this way is typically interspersed with represen¬ 
tations of positive or negative attitudes to those events, for example: I had 
plenty of friends at school and have never really had a problem making them 
(CLS5, lines 10-11). In terms of narrative structure at the sentence/clause 
level, this pattern tends to constitute the main body of care leaver stories: a 
list of early life events is accompanied by intermittent representations of 
attitude. The stories then typically end with a report of the storyteller’s 
situation in the present, what might be analyzed as a ‘resolution’ using 
Labov’s code scheme (e.g. I am currently sitting my A-levels and will be 
attending university in September - CLS1, line 44). Finally, many of the 
stories also include a final summing-up statement (a ‘coda’ in Labov’s 
terms), for example: Thanks to respite care, and the amazing families that 
helped us out over the years, me and my dad are still really close (CLS15, lines 
55-56). 

A further influence on the structure of care leaver stories may be the 
expectation that the authors tell their ‘care story’, one that might consist of 
multiple events potentially spanning a long period of time. This expectation 
arguably arises in the context of charities promoting care leavers/children in 
care as a cause, where authors may be expected to recount events that typify 
having been in care (e.g. the circumstances that led to someone being in care, 
moving between placements, interactions with institutional actors, etc.) so that 
the stories about such events are identifiable with care leavers as a group. 

The influence of context on narrative structure has implications for how 
care leaver identity is constructed through the act of people with care 
experience telling their stories. The condensing of a chronology of care- 
related events into a short personal experience narrative, especially when 
those events span an early life period, arguably creates an effect of a life¬ 
defining story having been told. This results from a reported sequence of past 
‘care’ events coming to signify a pattern of causation when they precede a 
description of the storytellers’ present life situations at the end of their 
stories. 
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For example, one narrator recounts how [b]eing in care (CLS6, line 6) nega¬ 
tively affected their education and how they did not get help off [their] social 
worker (line 13), before listing positive accomplishments in the present (e.g. I have 
a good job and good money too (lines 25-26)). In a short personal experience 
narrative, the position of past adversity relative to present success can imply a 
causal link where the success may be interpreted as defiance of the adversity, an 
interpretation that is suggested by the narrator’s own remark toward the end of 
their story: people think you can’t achieve anything because of being in care but you 
certainly can and I have proved that (lines 27-28). 


4.1.2 Turning points 

Another structural feature that can influence how identity is constructed in 
narrative are turning points. A turning point represents the recreation in narra¬ 
tive of transformative moments from lived experience, as represented in the 
following examples. Turning points tend to be a frequent feature of care leaver 
stories, and typically take the form of the described intervention of others 
bringing about a positive change in the life of the storyteller. Such interventions 
include: a) being taken into care; b) receiving help from individual support 
workers; c) being inspired; and d) experiencing near-misses in relation to 
potential negative outcomes of a particular situation: 

(2) a) It is safe to say that if I had not been taken into foster care I would not 
be where I am today (CLS1, lines 45-46) 

b) I don’t know what I would have done without her (CLS4, lines 58-59) 

c) I was not inspired until uni and it made all the difference to my studies 
(CLS7, lines 70-71) 

d) I didn’t get a prison sentence, it was like someone looking down on me 
(CLS12, line 36) 

While the types of intervention represented in these turning points may 
differ, they all denote a moment of change from a negative past, and the 
prospect of a continued negative future, to a positive present in the reported 
life of the storyteller. In stories told by people who are identified or who self- 
identify as ‘care leavers’, this recurring turning-point pattern arguably 
encourages a particular interpretation of ‘care leaver identity’ as that of a 
survivor - in particular, as someone who has survived by escaping an expected 
bleak fate. 
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4.2 Care identity based on typical experience expectations 

A recurring theme in care leaver stories is the concealment of a care status, 
which narrators often recall doing as children: I didn’t like to tell anyone I was in 
care, maybe if I did tell people then I might have found making friends harder 
(CLS5, lines 11-12). A reason for people concealing their care status may be its 
association with negative stereotypes: I know that people think kids in care are 
criminals in waiting (CLS14, line 23). However, this recalled resistance to being 
associated with being in care as a child contrasts with the act of now-adult care 
leavers publicly sharing their care stories. Even if done anonymously, this can 
still represent staking a personal claim on the care experience and its associated 
identity: / want to tell my story so that I can show that people’s idea of teenagers 
in care isn’t always right (CLS14, lines 5-6). 

This intention of ‘setting the record straight’ involves narrators rejecting 
identity expectations based on stereotypes: once they got to know me they under¬ 
stood that I wasn’t what they expected a typical foster child to be (CLS1, lines 
22-23). It does not, however, amount to a complete rejection of a fixed category 
of ‘care identity’. Another recurring theme in the care leaver stories is that of 
narrators explaining their individual lived experience relative to their expecta¬ 
tions about typical experiences of people who have spent time in care. Consider 
the following: 

(3) I know that I am generally an exception to the rule, and most care leavers 
experience more moves than I ever did. (CLS13, lines 41-42) 

I feel that my story is a lot more fortunate than that of many other foster 
children. (CLS1, line 49) 

A lot of young people in care didn’t have the stable background that I had 
when I entered the system. (CLS2, lines 7-8) 

In the stories, the narrators acknowledge that their personal experience deviates 
from what they perceive to be typical care experience. Typical care experience is 
represented as instability and uncertainty and constitutes a ‘care identity’ that is 
about being disadvantaged. By stating that their stories differ from typical 
experiences, the narrators demonstrate a concern about how their own accounts 
match up to what might be expected of a care story. 

In the story (CLS2) from which the final example above is taken, after 
acknowledging that their stable background made them untypical of children 
in care, the narrator goes on to frame their experiences in terms of another 
theme, namely that of being let down by the system: 
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(4) [I had] to take time out of lessons to go to [social services] meetings 
(lines 23-24) ... 

I became a successful case for them (line 37) ... 

[y]et still I seemed to be fighting them at every corner (line 38). (CLS2) 

In this instance, the narrator represents their situation in contrasting terms: as 
professional achievement from the perspective of the social services and as the 
struggle for social services’ support from their own perspective. This has the effect 
of dramatizing a conflict between children in care/care leavers and social services, 
from which emerges a ‘care leaver identity’ that could be characterized as a 
‘survivor of the care system’. In this way, the narrator’s individual account can 
be said to reflect a more common experience associated with having been in care. 
The theme of surviving the system recurs throughout the care leaver stories: 

(5) social services made it really hard for me (CLS12, line 10) 

in my experience the system makes it much harder for care leavers (CLS16, 
lines 7-8) 

I try to forget my time in foster care as most of it was unhappy and 
miserable (CLS17, line 12). 

The notion of a ‘system’ is especially unifying. While individual situational 
experiences of care can vary considerably in terms of type of placement (foster 
home, children’s homes, respite care) and length of time spent in care (anywhere 
from days to years), the institutional practices and procedures that constitute ‘the 
system’ are a constant. Likewise, commonality exists regarding the experience of 
leaving care, as is illustrated by some narrators’ accounts of coping at university: 

(6) [U]nlike other students, I have no home to return to in the holidays. (CLS7, 
lines 78-79) 

I didn’t have the choice to ... go travelling like so many of my university 
friends. (CLS10, lines 83-84) 

[Personal belongings would be] stored at your parents’ house in a ‘normal’ 
situation. (CLS10, lines 62-63) 

The particular idea of familial deprivation represented here produces some 
instances in the stories where individual and collective care identity converge. 
Consider the following: 

(7) I have far more obstacles and difficulties than another child who is raised 
by two parents in a stable environment. (CLS7, lines 13-14) 
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In this excerpt, the narrator attributes their personal struggles to being deprived of 
what they perceive to be the norm for anyone not growing up in care: two parents 
and a stable environment. The inaccuracy of this blanket representation of non- 
state-care family experience aside, the way a care status is conflated with individual 
experience here represents a claim to the not-the-norm distinctiveness of ‘care 
identity’. This meaningful distinctiveness is alluded to in several of the stories: 

(8) The housing department didn’t seem to understand my circumstances. 
(CLS16, lines 17-18) 

I feel one thing universities fail to understand is the emotional wellbeing 
of care leavers and how the past can sometimes affect the present. (CLS9, 
lines 40-41) 

Here, the words my circumstances and the past refer to a unique experience 
associated with having been in care, something that, it is suggested, merits 
special consideration. With no accompanying explanation to account for the 
uniqueness of the experience, it is left to readers to infer the meaning of these 
allusions based on their expectations about the experiences of children in care. 
In this way, the extent to which care leaver narrators are associated with a 
particular kind of ‘care identity’ will depend on the existing knowledge of those 
reading their stories. 

Most of the analysis so far has considered the tendency for narrators to 
position themselves relative to a group identity category based on being in care. 
However, mediation between individual and common ‘care’ experience and 
identity does not only necessarily entail unity; it can also involve a deliberate 
expression of a separation of the two. 

This is the case when one of the narrators self-identifies using a term that 
could be associated with being in care while rejecting this as the source of their 
identity: / was seen as an outcast because of how I looked/smelled before I went 
into care (CLS10, lines 11-12). Distinguishing personal experience from care- 
linked experience in this way seems to represent a claim to individual identity. 
It perhaps also represents a resistance to the idea that the experience of care 
should be all-defining in a care leaver’s story. 


4.3 Identity as subject position 

In this section, I will analyze how narrators position themselves in relation to the 
subject positions of broader storylines, or what in positioning theory has been 
termed ‘master narratives’ - discourse that helps constitute the sociocultural 
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context in which the care leaver stories have been produced (Davies and Harre 
1990). 

For the purposes of brevity in an exploratory study that applies several 
approaches to narrative analysis, I will limit my focus to one storyline in 
particular: that of individuals as victims of institutional tyranny. This storyline 
is about the abuse of power by people in roles intended to be supportive of 
society. In this respect, it is applicable to the situation of children in public care 
and one that is in the care leaver stories considered in this study. 

Institutional tyranny is represented in a number of forms in the care leaver 
stories. This includes representations of the practice of segregation and acts of 
persecution by people in institutional roles, such as teachers, foster parents, and 
housing department officials. For example, one narrator describes their experi¬ 
ence of the domestic situation of a foster home where they lived: 

(9) My brother and I were made to eat off a different table, use a different 
toilet and bathroom and stay in the toy room while our foster carers sat in 
their living room with their son. (CLS17, lines 34-36) 

This description of separate spaces having been created for daily life activities, 
divided on grounds of biological and non-biological family relationship status, 
echoes other accounts of segregation in wider cultural narratives about estab¬ 
lished discriminatory practices. One dominant narrative in this regard is the 
history of racial segregation. 

Instances of subject positioning in the care leaver stories are also in evi¬ 
dence in relation to institutionalized discrimination in an educational context. 
Cultural narratives about prejudice in some school settings arise from the close 
interrelationship between education, monetary wealth, and social class. These 
are especially prominent in the UK, where traditional public schools and elite 
universities are potent symbols of superiority. In one of the care leaver stories, 
the narrator positions themselves in relation to such wider narratives: 

(10) I was sent to a boarding school by social services and was the only poor 
child there. Teachers left letters lying around stating that social services 
pay my fees and these letters were found by other students. (CLS7, lines 
30-32) 

In this account, teachers are not only represented as being complicit in creating 
an environment where prejudicial attitudes can thrive; they are also depicted as 
agents of that prejudice. Whether or not this is an accurate representation of the 
reality of the situation is a moot point. What is relevant in an analysis of 
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positioning is that the narrator casts themselves as a poor child in relation to a 
narrative about social class discrimination. This is interesting as it shows that, 
even though the narrator’s status as a child in care was revealed in the letters 
[left] lying around, they report on experiencing the stigma of being poor rather 
than a stigma based on the specific situation of being a child in care. Later in 
this story, the narrator reinforces this position when they describe their school 
as being full of rich kids who did not take kindly to having a poor kid in their midst 
(CLS7, lines 53-54). 

The positions of people who experience social class discrimination and of 
those who are subject to segregation practices, as illustrated by these examples, 
suggest an identity of second-class citizen. This self-representation is further 
demonstrated in an example from another care leaver story when the narrator 
recounts their experience of moving into their first flat. After describing their 
questioning of a housing department official about the poor condition of the flat, 
the narrator reports the official’s response: You’ll take what you’re given (CLS16, 
lines 24-25). 

These words represent a version of ‘do as you’re told’, a phrase commonly 
associated with demanding a child’s obedience. In this story, they have the 
effect of casting the care leaver narrator in the role of an insubordinate child and 
the housing official as a kind of authoritarian corporate parent. A dictatorial 
stance is represented here in a situation where a cooperative one might be 
expected, and later in their story the narrator reflects on this notion of being 
treated as second-class: I wondered if anyone from the local authority would have 
housed their own children in such a place (CLS16, lines 33-34). 

Another example of narrators positioning themselves as victims in a master 
narrative about institutional tyranny is when they represent their experiences as 
having been prison-like. Adopting the position of prisoner by telling a story that 
shares characteristics with a prisoner narrative is illustrated in the following 
excerpt. Here, the narrator recounts the experience of being made to complete a 
daily ‘to do’ list while in foster care: 

(11) It was awful and they made me sign it to show that I’d done everything. It 
included waking up at 8am, be washed and dressed for half 8 and I was 
not allowed out, so what was I meant to do? (CLS12, lines 19-21) 

They made me write words out of a book it was horrible. (CLS12, line 26) 

In this example, the narrator describes the experience of an enforced regimented 
routine and a situation of confinement. The repetition of one party acting 
against another - they made me - emphasizes the forcefulness of that action 
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which, when combined with strong negative evaluation {[i]t was awful; it was 
horrible), helps convey a sense of the oppression experienced. 

In the story, from which the above excerpt is taken, the acting party impos¬ 
ing the routine is a social worker who is not physically present to enforce daily 
rules. Nonetheless, the narrator represents their experience as prison-like, even 
when elsewhere representing the foster carers, who are physically present, as 
being on their side (lines 44-46). That the narrator positions themselves in a 
prisoner narrative, therefore, suggests a remote controlling influence of social 
services on their life in care. A reason for this influence might be the context of 
the relationship between social services and children in public care, where the 
former has considerable power over the latter, including the power to remove a 
child from a foster placement should they deem it necessary. 


5 Discussion 

The multimethod analysis in the previous section demonstrates how several 
processes construct ‘care leaver’ as a group identity. These processes can be 
explained by the situational circumstances in which the ‘care leaver’ personal 
experience narratives occur, which is part of the practice of charities promoting 
care leavers as a social cause. 

The promotional purpose of the personal experience stories is demonstrated 
through the persuasive language used by the charities that have included the 
stories in their report or on their websites. For example, in the foreword to the 
NIACE report, from which over half the stories are taken, the rhetorical question 
‘can you imagine?’, followed by a description of a scenario of hardship repre¬ 
sented as typical ‘care leaver’ experience, is repeated three times. This repeated 
question represents a challenge to the reader to empathize with care leavers as a 
socially disadvantaged group. Evidence of the clear promotional purpose of the 
charities suggests that ‘care leavers’ may have produced their stories with the 
expectation that they should illustrate hardship in order to justify their status as 
a worthy cause. 

A further purpose of the ‘care leaver’ stories is indicated by one of the aims 
of the NIACE report, as stated at the outset: ‘[to] encourage and inspire other 
young adult care leavers’ (NIACE 2013: 4). The idea that the storytellers are 
playing the role of helping others by sharing their stories may have the effect of 
inducing them to put a positive spin on their personal experience narratives. 
This is not to say that the same stories would not have been told in different 
contexts, but the tendency of most of the stories to be organized around turning 
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points, representing present success relative to past hardship, could be attrib¬ 
uted to this perceived role. The implication for identity is that ‘care leavers’ 
could be viewed as survivors if they or their readers interpret those stories as 
being about overcoming adversity. 

The context of personal experience narratives being provided for charity 
promotional purposes also arguably encourages storytellers to reconcile the 
narration of their lived experiences with perceived typical care experiences. 
This is because, given their position as representatives of a socially disadvan¬ 
taged group, it is reasonable to expect that the authors of the stories would 
reflect on the typicality of their experiences. This is shown in the above analysis 
to indeed be the case. The duality of individual and typical experiences, and any 
identity associated with these, is potentially a site of tension should these be 
different when the context demands they be represented as one. 

In the situation of ‘care leaver’ identity, where people’s experiences of care 
can vary considerably - for example, someone’s experience of a long-term foster 
placement is likely to differ from someone else’s experience of short stays in 
multiple children’s homes - the prospect of tension between lived and typical 
experience is especially likely to be high. This suggests that a characterization of 
‘care leaver’ identity might be one of instability and uncertainty. Such a char¬ 
acterization may stem from uniting a disparate group of people as part of a 
common social cause. Incidentally, the link between ‘care leaver’ identity and 
instability can also be associated with the lived experiences of many care leavers 
who have not had the stability of a permanent family home. 


6 Conclusion 

The processes of the discursive construction of identity considered in this paper 
produce a representation of ‘care leaver’ as an identity based on the experience 
of hardship. One reason for those who have spent time in care to tell stories 
about hardship is that they reflect their lived experiences. However, as the 
analysis in this paper has demonstrated, the construction of group identity in 
narrative is as much about the interaction between context and narrative-struc¬ 
tural norms, or the influence of expectations associated with identity categories, 
as it is about the textual reproduction of lived experience. This highlights how 
representations of care leavers need to be questioned, even when produced by 
people with care experience, especially when those representations are primarily 
of victims or survivors and lead to a reductionist view of a socially disadvan¬ 
taged group. 
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Abstract: Taking off from the Media Talk approach, this paper examines the 
communicative work of a Swedish sports webcast football show, Superlive, as an 
emerging form of web-based media format called Web-TV. This analysis is 
situated in a context in which broadcasting is going through fundamental 
changes, and broadcasters are rethinking their content in order to face the 
challenges arriving with recent decades’ technological developments, and espe¬ 
cially the fact that television is no longer restricted to being broadcast but can be 
distributed through the web and be received on PCs, tablets and mobile phones. 
In this ‘post-broadcasting era’ producers are searching for new ways of reaching 
audiences through creating new forms of audience address. Superlive is a good 
example of these changes and how broadcasters now explore the possibilities of 
producing television exclusively for the Web. The analysis shows that what is 
taking place in Superlive is clearly in contrast to the performances one could 
expect in the conventional broadcast. Through the participants’ favoring of an 
interactional style characterized by informality and spontaneity, this show situ¬ 
ates itself as backstage to the conventional forms of airings. As a result, this 
discursive space implies an interactional orientation to “co-presence” with the 
audience. 

Keywords: backstage activity, broadcast talk, communicative ethos, middle 
space, sociability, Web-TV 

1 Introduction 

In this paper we discuss the communicative work of a sports “webcast” football 
show as an emerging form of web-based media format called Web-TV, which is 
redefining television as solely being thought of as public ‘broadcast occasions’ 
(cf. Scannell 1996). More specifically, we examine the show Superlive, a football 
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programme for which a main feature are video clips of highlights from the 
ongoing games in UEFA Europa League, together with commentary on the 
action in the clips by four participants. The analysis looks closer at how this 
show, through the participants’ lively interactions, situates itself as an in- 
between space, mediating between the formal broadcast studio and the informal 
domestic space. 

The nature of broadcast occasions is undoubtedly changing due to techno¬ 
logical affordances and ongoing technological developments where television is 
no longer restricted to being broadcast but can be distributed through the web 
and be received on PCs, tablets and mobile phones. In this “post-broadcasting 
era” (Turner and Tay 2009), broadcasters have to rethink their programme 
content as well as how to engage the audience through these new emergent 
affordances. New and experimental forms of audience engagement have been 
attempted in a number of different ways. For instance, by creating web-plat- 
forms with diverse forms for audience participation (Ytreberg 2009; Lauersen 
and Sandvik 2014) or by working towards creating a bond between television 
and social media in so called “integrated systems of watching” (Moe, Poell and 
van Dijck 2016: 100). Alongside this, producers are also developing Web-TV, 
television programmes which are exclusively produced for, and distributed via, 
the Internet. In Sweden, the context of this study, this has been going on for 
some time now, and both traditional broadcasters and newspapers have 
invested in this new form of television (Ekstrom et al. 2013; Kroon Lundell 
2014; Kroon and Eriksson 2016). Often these shows are characterized by new 
forms of audience address, and tend to favour an interactional style highly 
characterized by informality and spontaneity and to see the inclusion of other 
social media channels as a given element of the interactions taking place 
(Salomaa and Lehtinen 2018). 

The programme Superlive is produced exclusively for a web-platform 
( Fotbollskanalen.se ) and is distributed on Thursday nights while Europa 
League games are played and aired on traditional channels. A key feature of 
the show is that the four participants - normally a host, two football commen¬ 
tators (journalists/pundits) and one invited guest (often an active football 
player) - sit in a traditional TV studio and comment and discuss video clips 
from these ongoing games. Visually it appears as a more conventional broad¬ 
cast, but the ways in which the participants interact and relate to each other and 
the audience show distinct differences to traditional sports presentations. The 
talk in Superlive comes across as highly spontaneous, playful and lively with 
participants routinely speaking over each other, competing for the floor and 
shifting topic and attention rapidly from each other to game action if something 
of interest happens. 
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This form of audience address would seem to deviate from the norms of 
sociability identified in traditional broadcasting by Scanned (1991, 1996) as the 
interaction, due to the high level of dis-fluency and interruption, seems some¬ 
time to be oriented to and between the participants in the studio rather than to 
addressing a remote audience. However, in this paper we argue that far from this 
form of broadcasting being a challenge to Scannell’s argument, it is precisely 
through breaking the communicative ethos conventions that the programme 
appeals to new forms of sociability afforded through this emergent technology. 
In particular we are interested in how the interaction is organized to achieve this 
new form of sociability and in what ways the participants act so as to create new 
forms of audience address. 

In the next section we introduce the key ideas originating from Scannell’s 
and others’ work on broadcasting and broadcast talk, while also relating to 
recent research on how television producers operate to handle the emerging 
technological and communicative affordances, before introducing the data and 
the analytical approach. Following this, our analysis focuses on examining the 
details of how participants act to create a “backstage space”, while also being 
oriented towards the viewers as co-participants - articulated through forms of 
lay experience and professional expertise. In the concluding section we argue 
that shows like Superlive should be considered a new form of “broadcast occa¬ 
sions” with a particular communicative ethos, adapted to the web and the 
context of reception that comes along with this platform, and the (potential) 
use of social media. 


2 Literature review 

ScannelTs (1991, 1996) writing on broadcasting and its sociability highlights the 
relationship between producers and audiences as a social one, and a voluntary 
activity. Thus in order to give people reasons to watch or listen, the broadcast 
occasions must be designed with the audience in mind, and particularly the 
context where the programme will be received. This sociability is, according to 
Scannell (1996: 23), “the most fundamental characteristic of broadcasting’s 
communicative ethos”. In his studies on early BBC radio he highlighted that 
the basic problem broadcasters faced was that studio talk has to be directed 
towards imagined spaces and potential (non-visible) reactions (Scannell and 
Cardiff 1991). Broadcasters eventually adopted a form of address that was 
more a conversational style, i.e. talk which appeared as more spontaneous, 
ordinary, and livelier, and which had a much greater potential to come across 
to the listeners. 
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Broadcast talk, then, had to, and still needs to be performed in accordance 
with certain discursive and performative rules and conventions that also reflect 
the fact that this talk is produced for an unseen and overhearing audience, and 
is not just a conversation between participants in a studio (Tolson 2006). This is 
readily observed in forms of broadcast interviews which generally start with the 
interviewer presenting the interviewee and a rationale for the interview, some¬ 
thing which is superfluous if no one is listening. With television, the perfor¬ 
mance also involves the use of everyday visual, physical and verbal 
communication devices that simulate some form of co-present interaction, 
despite the fact that no concrete interaction with the home audience is taking 
place. 1 For example, the initial greeting used in many programmes is often 
performed with a steady gaze into the camera simulating eye contact between 
the host or presenter and the viewer (Tolson 2006). Producers developed differ¬ 
ent combinations of such devices in order to establish a particular communica¬ 
tive ethos which worked to both display the interaction as being public while 
simultaneously creating a sense of co-presence with their audience, or as 
Scannell (2000) describes it as “for-anyone-as-someone structures”. 

The emergent and evolving communicative affordances of forms of digital 
and online media have required a critical rethink of how to engage audiences 
across journalism and other forms of professional mass media, and a critical 
reflection upon how to conceive of ‘the audience’ (Rosen 2006). One key 
response to these challenges has been to produce so-called multi-platform 
events in which the broadcasters via the web create platforms for diverse 
forms of audience participation (Ytreberg 2009). An important strategy has 
been to create digital return channels that work “both to extend and transform 
the conventions of liveness and eventfulness” (Ytreberg 2009: 469.), and that 
events created on the web which are linked to the televised events invite 
audiences into a more direct and intense experience than a single channel 
televised event can do. 

In this environment, programme makers are, for example, introducing second 
screen experiences to further enhance the interactional feel for the audience by 
enabling live interaction between viewers and producers and programme partici¬ 
pants (Lauersen and Sandvik 2014). This has given rise to the notion of “social 
television” which describes the symbiotic relationship between social media and 
television as “the social practice of commenting on television shows with peers, 
friends and unknown people who are all connected together through various 
digital devices” (Selva 2016: 160). Within studies of sports communication the 


1 Our concern here is with standard broadcast studio introductions. In what follows, we discuss 
in-programme forms of audience address and interaction. 
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digital development is argued to hold the potential for improved opportunities for 
a more active participation and interaction between producers and consumers 
(Pearson 2010), and the practice of second screening is growing globally in media 
sports (Boyle 2014; Galily and Tamir 2014). Salomaa and Lehtinen (2018) shows 
how social television (during the FIFA World Cup) creates a shared (virtual) space, 
or “middle-space”, where they can engage in interactions with peers. 

Web-TV is a further way broadcasters are rethinking how to engage audi¬ 
ences, and in Sweden it has become a widespread and popular phenomenon. 
Although Web TV sometimes include video-on-demand services and traditional 
programmes available on the web, in Sweden it mainly refers to freely accessible 
live audio-visual productions that are announced as TV on the professional 
producer’s website. The term Web-TV began to be more commonly used around 
2013 when the two leading tabloid newspapers in Sweden, Aftonbladet and 
Expressen, both started rather extensive projects aimed at producing audio¬ 
visual content for their websites. It was then a key element of their business 
strategies to become competitive in times when the sales return of their tradi¬ 
tional paper copies drastically dropped. Today, most newspapers in Sweden 
produce Web-TV. 

Traditional broadcasters are also involved in producing web-TV. Indeed, the 
public service company Sveriges Television (SVT) was one of the first to produce 
programmes exclusively for the web. During the Winter Olympics in 2010 SVT 
produced a programme called The Warm-up which was webcast before the main 
broadcast sports coverage (Kroon Lundell 2014). The show served as an experi¬ 
ment to understand how social media, and interaction with the audience, could 
be integrated with the scheduled main broadcast. It is through these innovations 
that studies of web-platform broadcasting have highlighted how this form of 
multimedia broadcasting is emerging as a key feature in pursuing new forms of 
audience address and engagement. Moreover, these forms of broadcasting tend to 
be styled as less visually polished with improvised camera work and unscripted 
spontaneous talk. It is, of course, debatable just how much of the talk is actually 
unscripted, though the drive for a hyper sense of unscripted spontaneity is 
increasingly characterized by what Kroon Lundell (2014) describes as a “superl¬ 
iveness orientation”. Here the talk is not just lively but seemingly dis-fluent with 
rapid and unprompted topic-shifts, overlaps and long pauses which would seem 
even further removed from the communicative ethos discussed by Scanned (1991) 
where the orientation of studio-based speakers is the joint communicative goal of 
addressing the audience rather than, or solely, each other. 

The ‘superliveness orientation’ seems to be a way to demonstrate or perform 
what we, drawing on Goffman (1956), can see as a form of “backstage activity”. 
In his well-known dramaturgical model, Goffman (1956) stresses the importance 
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of the context for interaction, including the time and place where it occurs. The 
participants’ actions are shaped by the particular norms and expectations of the 
context, implying that some things will be accentuated and others will be 
suppressed. The contrast to this is what he calls back region or backstage, 
which is defined as “a place relative to a given performance” (Goffman 1956: 
69). For Goffman, this is a place where otherwise suppressed actions can be 
acted out. What seems to be the case with web-TV is that it is possible to act in 
ways not appropriate in traditional airings, as a way to address audiences and 
create a particular communicative ethos. 

In the discussion below we explore this emerging form of web TV and its 
relationship to the communicative ethos using media discourse analysis 
(Hutchby 2006; Tolson 2006) to examine the Swedish sports programme 
Superlive. In particular we examine how the participants engage in new forms 
of audience engagement, oriented to creating a discursive space that mediates 
between the formal TV programme being broadcast from the next door studio 
and the web-TV audience at home. 


3 Data and analytical approach 

Superlive is produced by Swedish Channel 4 Broadcasting Group and is exclu¬ 
sively distributed through their web-platform Fotbollskanalen.se. It is webcast 
while the Europa League games are being played live, with some games starting 
at 7.00 pm and some at 9.00 pm. Two of these games are broadcast live by the 
broadcasting group’s sports-channel TV4Sport with a traditional live game setup 
with commentators providing a running commentary and sharing their expertise 
about the game as it unfolds. It is when these games are being screened on 
TV4Sport that Superlive is online and follows what takes place in not just these 
matches, but all the ongoing Europa League games. 2 However, the four partici¬ 
pants of Superlive also appear for short periods (often 3 to 4 minutes) just before 
and during halftime-breaks of the matches on the main TV4Sport broadcast. 
Here, they appear and engage in a more traditional studio talk, providing 
comments and analysis of what has taken place. Superlive is, then, produced 
from the same studio where the traditional programme is being broadcast and so 
produced by a professional broadcaster using the same technology and the same 
studio as is used during the traditional programme which is being broadcast 
“next door”. 


2 By the time Superlive was on air, Channel 4 Broadcasting Group owned the rights to air 
Europa League fixtures, and clips from them. 
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The data for our analysis consists of three recordings of Superlive collected 
between November 27, 2014 and February 19, 2015. Each recording is about 5 
hours long, ffowever, in each programme, the participants take a break for 
about 30 minutes, and as mentioned above they also take part in the traditional 
broadcast programme for short periods of time. In total, the data comprise 
nearly 12 hours of recordings transcribed in accordance with established con¬ 
ventions for transcription (see Jefferson 2005) and translated into English. The 
transcription key is provided in Appendix, as is the original Swedish transcrip¬ 
tions. Figure 1 is an example of the main screen where the four participants are 
visible. While this layout resembles a traditional broadcast it is the interactional 
work within the studio as the participants interact and relate to each other that 
different forms of audience address and engagement between the web-based 
show and the TV-performances become apparent. 



Figure 1: A screen shot of Fotbollskanalen.se. The main window shows the four participants in 
the studio and the results from the on-going Europa League games. Clips from the games are 
also shown in this window. To the right is a window showing Tweets from viewers and 
programme participants. Below are links to different football related video-clips. 


While in the analysis below we examine how the talk in Superlive appears 
unplanned and unscripted, there are nevertheless some recurring features of the 
programme that organise and anchor the ongoing talk. One key source are the 
clips highlighting goals and goal-scoring chances. These clips appear frequently 
(in the main window) and are then commented on and discussed by the four 
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participants. Clips sometimes suddenly prompt highly animated and emotional 
reactions from the participants and they can also prompt further comments and 
analyses as is the case in more traditional sports commentating (cf. Scanned 2014: 
ch. 10). However, it is also important to note that the participants can also be 
indifferent to what takes place on the screen, i.e. to not comment upon them at all. 

A second important feature is the incorporation of questions/comments 
posted on social media from the audience, which may serve as topic openers 
and prompts on the ongoing talk. Twitter provides the main channel for this 
form of audience interaction, but comments may also come via email. The 
audience are regularly encouraged to communicate with the participants in 
the studio by using the hashtag #Superlive and to re-tweet the participants’ 
own tweets using this hashtag. The audience contributors are mentioned and 
sometimes directly addressed by the presenters when their messages are inte¬ 
grated in the ongoing interaction as inserted comments or as questions to the 
on-screen participants. Audience questions/comments range from more serious, 
information-seeking questions, knowledgeable statements, to comments with a 
jokey or teasing (in a humorous way) character, similar to that in online football 
commentating (see Chovanec 2011). 

Our analysis draws upon the approach to media talk advanced by Scanned 
(1991), Hutchby (2006), and Tolson (2006). This approach to media talk draws upon 
the methods of sequential analysis, together with forms of discourse and textual 
analysis, to focus on the ways in which particular forms of media work are under¬ 
taken and achieved in situ. Here then, the focus is on how sequences of talk are 
interrelated within the visual work, both on screen and on the unseen screens 
watched by the studio presenters and home audience. That is, we examine how 
what takes place on the screen (clips from the games) are a recurring source or 
resource for the participants’ contributions in the ongoing dialogue. Here, our 
interest is in the ways in which the interactional work within the programme creates 
a shift in the communicative environment and experience of the programme, away 
from the formal style of “commentary” to a more informal or backstage one situated 
between the home audience and the broadcast TV programme. 


4 Analysis 

Our analysis is organized around three themes that emerge through Superlive’s 
interactional work, and which serve to create the emergent communicative envir¬ 
onment. Firstly, we examine what has been described as a “superliveness orienta¬ 
tion” (Kroon Lundell 2014) that discursively separates this form of interaction from 
more traditional forms of sports commentating and helps to construct the show as a 
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backstage activity. From this we then move on to analyse how the informal back- 
stage discourse orients to the home audience through the use of personal experi¬ 
ence and the appearance of backstage-as-home behaviour. In the third section we 
focus on how the participants orient to the home audience and the formal broadcast 
through the performance of a particular form of expertise which combines “fan 
knowledge” with professional knowledgeability. 


4.1 Establishing the backstage space 

The dialogues performed in Superlive are highly spontaneous and characterized 
by what seems to be actual live-ness, where no scripting is evidenced or that the 
talk has somehow been planned in advance. Describing the characteristics of 
this form of programme as “superlivness”, fitting well with the name of this 
show Superlive, highlights the orientation to exceptional liveliness through 
forms of interaction (Kroon Lundell 2014). Some of the interactional features 
involve a more informal orientation to interaction with gaps, long pauses, over¬ 
laps as well as sudden topical shifts and interruptions. The presenters of 
Superlive also appear in the formal programme, during breaks in the games, 
where a more traditional commentary format is used. The informal character of 
the interaction on Superlive, then, comes between their appearances on TV and 
is used to represent an interactional backstage, behind the more formal front- 
stage interactional forms of the TV programme (Marriott 2007). Although broad¬ 
cast from the same studio as the main programme, indeed ‘next door’, the 
participants work to create and sustain the on screen space and interaction 
within Superlive as informal. This is evident in Extract 1 below which highlights 
a number of typical interactional features of the programme. 

(1) (from Superlive 27 November, 2014) 

E0=Emelie Olander; JA=John Alvbage; 

JH=Jesper Hussfeldt; 0L=01of Lundh 

1 EO hey you while we’re talking, Johan Kronberg 

2 I think we should include this question 

3 early now (.) what does Alvbage think about 

4 having Jorgen Lennartsson as [a coach 

5 OL [now we start the 

6 tape refcorder 

7 EO [now da[mn it YES 

8 JA [a really hot issue 
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9 for sure= 

10 EO =of course it is 

11 JA no but above all it’s good to know 

12 who will lead us next year 

13 /.../ 

14 JA /.../ he gave us another week of holiday 

15 but seriously we should have started (*) training 

16 on the first of December so we will keep on 

17 training on our own for another week 

18 OL what a [chip 

19 JH [HITS [THE CROSSBAR 

20 EO [OHOHOHOH 

21 OL what a [save 

22 JH [OH WHAT A SAVE 

23 EO 0I0I0I0I0I 

24 OL and right there I’ll throw in some breaking news 

25 Prandelli has been sacked by Galatasaray 


Here the sequence begins with the commentator, Emelie Olander (EO), 
giving a viewer’s question, possibly from Twitter, aimed at the guest, IFK 
Goteborg’s goalkeeper John Alvbage (JA) (Lines 1-4). On screen the production 
of the question begins with a familiar turn ordering with Olander reading the 
question from her laptop and then turning towards Alvbage (Figure 2, Image A), 
accompanied by a switch from one camera to another and a close-up on Alvbage 
who is the target of the question and is partly turned towards the other partici¬ 
pants (Figure 2, Image B). However, despite a routine initiation of the sequence, 
with coordinated camera focus, the other commentator, Olof Lundh (OL), comes 
in (Lines 5-6) just as Olander is about to end her turn. Lundh overlaps the 
questioner and inserts an aside before Olander can take up the question. Here 
then Lundh’s comment is timed so as to be in overlap to the end of the question 
and before the answer begins and in so doing disrupts both the allocated turn 
allocation but also the coordinated camera work. Moreover, the aside is not then 
left but responded to by Olander (Line 7), also coming in with a further comment 
before Alvbage can gain the floor and begin to address the question (Line 8). 
Here then, the routine sequence of interview question/answer designed in such 
a way as to clearly allocate one person to speak at a time, and thus allow the 
audience to clearly follow the sequence, is disrupted by the other presenters 
making the transition to the next allocated speaker more difficult to follow. It 
also makes Alvbage appear to have to compete for the floor at Line 11. 
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Image A 


Image B 


Image C 


Image D 

Figure 2: Images illustrate the interaction taking place in Extract 1 above. 
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Furthermore, Lundh’s statement (Lines 5-6) also suggests that although the 
interaction is taking place in a TV-studio and is visible to a remote audience, 
the talk displays less concern with a remote audience and more between the 
studio participants. However, although it could be argued that this scenario 
seemingly orients away from the audience, i.e. not taking account of the over¬ 
hearing audience, we would argue that in fact it orients more to the home 
audience as it displays a co-present orientation characteristic of ordinary inter¬ 
action/conversation. That is to say that it is precisely because it does not orient 
to an imagined overhearing audience that the audience is included as a co¬ 
present part of the interaction. To be sure, the audience remain as remote 
“overhearers”, but through this display of “authentic” informal interaction 
their presence is ratified as co-present overhearers. 

In turning to the animated reactions by the participants, these are the kind 
of actions that sometimes occur in more traditional live sport commentary, 
which might be characterised as spontaneous and within an experiential mode 
as Marriott (2007) points out. However, within traditional broadcasts the pre¬ 
senters have normally been involved in giving a running commentary of the 
game before the action and then provide further comments after such reactions. 
That is, there is a routine commentating flow in broadcast sports from calm 
commentary; to build of action; to reaction; to analysis; and back to calm 
commentary (cf. Scanned 2014). Here, this is not the case. Instead, one of the 
participants interrupts the interaction with “breaking news”. As the live cover¬ 
age - the game with live running commentary, i.e. “broadcast occasion” - is 
elsewhere, what the audience of Superlive is taking part in is the spontaneous 
and emotional overlapping outbursts triggered by this recorded clip. Thus, 
rather than watching the football action on the screen with the commentators’ 
voices providing the background to the action on the field, here the main action 
is the commentators’ reactions to what is happening on the field, i.e. the web- 
users are watching the hosts’ “authentic fan” reactions to the action. 

What is also noticeable here is that while similar to the ebb and flow of 
professional commentary which reflects and tracks the intensity of the live 
game, here they are commenting on multiple games and so the usual calm 
commentary phase is replaced with a different topical orientation where, should 
anything interesting happen in any one of the games, the focus can shift 
immediately to that and that this will take precedent over any other interaction 
at the time. In dispensing with the routine flow of traditional commentary the 
sudden shift to the animated commentary can appear as dis-fluent, as interrup¬ 
tion and jarringly shifting attention. However, this potential dis-fluency is not 
treated as problematic by the participants, but rather treated as a routine part of 
this interaction. This then, rather than resembling a traditional commentary on a 
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game, is more akin to watching a game at home where other things go on but if 
something happens in the game this takes precedent and is warrant for inter¬ 
ruption. Picking up on our observation of the resemblance of the interaction to 
watching a game at home, below we examine how the participants’ use of their 
personal experiences reinforces the backstage-feel of the talk. 


4.2 Mediating between back stage and home audience 

In this section we examine a further feature of the talk where the participants’ 
personal experiences are included in the ongoing interaction. Generally these 
experiences are integrated into what is best depicted as talk in a “play frame” 
(Bateson 1953) that shares many of the features typical of humorous everyday 
conversations (Coates 2007). Here it emerges as a form of talk that is informal and 
seemingly not performed for an audience, but rather the audience are oriented to 
as co-participants of the interaction. While this form of talk sometimes involves 
talk about the participants’ experiences as football players or commentators, it 
can also concern other aspects of life unrelated to football, as is the case in 
Example 2. The section starts when Olander announces that she will go to Tel Aviv 
during Christmas, and that she will also visit a Kibbutz. The pleasure of such a 
visit is then questioned by Lundh who also states that he would not go there, and 
that he did not want to go even when he was young. 

(2) (from Superlive 27 November, 2014) 


1 

JH 

it was Interrail pass and Kibbutz [then 

2 

OL 

[the 

3 


Interrail pass I had one [(.)] bu:[t 

4 

JH 

[hmm] [interrail 

5 

OL 

yeah interrail I’fve done it 

6 


[you’ve done that 

7 

OL 

many rounds= 

8 

JH 

=where 

9 

OL 

always down to Biarritz first= 

10 

JH 

=alright 

11 

OL 

then to Pamplona and the San Fermin Festival 

12 


you know the one with running buflls 

13 

JH 

[oh so you 

14 


where there really= 

15 

OL 

=yes yes several times it is just amazing 
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16 


17 


18 


19 

E0 

20 

JH 

21 

0L 

22 


23 


24 

JH 

25 

0L 

26 

JH 

27 

0L 

28 


29 

E0 

30 

JH 

31 

0L 

32 

E0 

33 

JH 

34 

0L 

35 

E0 

36 

0L 

37 
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and that I can advise you * if you’re going to 
do one thing in your life skip Kibbutz 
go to San Fermin the [sixth to > > 

[heh-[heh 

[heh-heh-heh 

> > the fourteenth of July and run with bulls 
with your life hanging by a thread 

a lot of alcohol party [day and night 

[ss says Loffe 

yes it is fantastic 

Fitness-Loffe 

yes there you need to be 

Fitness-Lo[ffe to get away from the bulls > > 
[heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-heh 
[heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-heh 

> > I never ran very much] > > 
heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-] 
heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-] 

I’ve more focused my attention at the bar 
in the bar 

yes (.) and every little hole in the wall is 
a bar it is just amazing 


Here, prompted by Hussfeldt’s questions, Lundh starts speaking about the 
Interrailing he did in his youth, travelling to Biarritz and Pamplona, in order to 
visit the San Fermin Festival. In the first part (Line 1-14) of this transcript there 
are several overlaps and answers and questions often follow immediately after 
each other, features that are common in everyday talk, and there are also 
instances when the two co-construct utterances (Lines 1-6). At the beginning 
of the sequence we see all four participants on the screen (Figure 3, Image A), 
but when Lundh and Hussfeldt go on with their talk, there is a shift, via a close- 
up on Lundh (Figure 3, Image B) to a camera focusing on these two (Figure 3, 
Image C), and, as we have seen previously, the viewers are oriented to as co¬ 
present overhearers. There is then a moment when Lundh abruptly shifts the 
participation framework; he breaks this conversation (Lines 15-18) and turns to 
the camera (marked *, Figure 3, Image D) and addressees the audience directly. 
This action prompts laughter from two of the other participants (Lines 19-20), 
but Lundh continues telling about the San Fermin-festival (Line 21-24). Then 
Hussfeldt takes the turn and states “says Loffe” (Line 25), which refers to a 
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Figure 3: Images illustrate the interaction taking place in Extract 2 above. 
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Figure 3: (continued) 


previous discussion about Lundh’s childhood nickname, and he then adds 
“Fitness-Loffe”, which also refers to a previous jokey conversation prompted 
by a tweet, which is here repeated for humorous purposes. 

The above conversation is a land of informal conversation not common in 
traditional sports broadcasts, and there are several reasons for this. First, the topic 
of the talk is very personal for Lundh, in interaction with the other participants, 
providing a story from his youth. Second, the way the talk is performed differs 
from traditional broadcasting, being similar to how humorous talk occurring in 
informal conversations between friends unfolds; it includes overlapping speech, 
the co-construction of utterances, repetition and laughter (Coates 2007). Also, 
while earlier we observed that the audience was being oriented to as co-present 
overhearers, here they are being oriented to as co-present participants through 
direct address through the camera. Although this kind of camera-look is a stan¬ 
dard part of the communicative ethos of broadcasting discussed by Scanned 
(1991) to create an illusion of direct gaze and address between the broadcaster 
and the viewer (cf. Tolson 2006), here Lundh is using this device in a playful way 
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through an ironic advice trope “if you’re going to do one thing in life” and he 
then, through imperatives, provides advice to “skip Kibbutz” and “go to San 
Fermin”. Such direct address to the audience concerning a non-programme 
related activity would, we argue, be rare and noteworthy in more traditional 
broadcasting but is a routine feature in Superlive and serves to dissolve or hide 
the distance and physical separation of this mediatised interaction (Bolter and 
Grusin 1999; Fitzgerald and Mckay 2012). 


4.3 Mediating between back stage and front stage 

So far we have examined how Superlive attempts to mediate the space between 
the presenters and the audience, and works to separate the web talk from TV 
broadcasting. In doing so, we argued, they create a particular discursive space 
and address the audience with a particular form of mediated sociability. What 
the audience are assumed to share is, of course, their interest in football. Thus, a 
further key element of the Superlive talk is the performance of a particular form 
of football expertise along with banter and non-football talk. Within this exper¬ 
tise, however, the presenters work to situate themselves as both part of the “fan” 
audience and also to display their professional credentials as different from this 
audience. Here, then, we examine the way the presenters handle this duality 
and work with different forms of expertise and knowledge in parsing their 
relationship between the professional commentator and the audience around 
professional expertise and topical knowledge. 

Although the talk is oriented towards superliveness and often towards the 
personal, it nevertheless contains a particular form of professional expertise that 
we see as a key feature of the programme’s display of communicative ethos. This 
expertise involves special forms of knowledgeability that address the audience 
as part of a community of football fans. Expertise is often associated with an 
asymmetrical relationship; i.e. a social practice consisting of a hierarchical 
relationship between the knowledgeable and the less knowledgeable. While 
qualified professional experts are often seen to have knowledgeable expertise 
in their field, other forms of expertise may be based in some form of skilled 
performance or evident success in the particular field. Related to this, the role of 
the expert in public can be seen as a mediator who bridges the gap between 
expert knowledge and lay public knowledge (Eriksson and Thornborrow 2016). 

The expertise performed in Superlive includes forms of professional exper¬ 
tise, for example, when participants (often the guest) provide behind-the-scenes 
stories from their careers. The participants also perform what can be described 
as a form of specialized knowledge (cf. Tolson 2016), which include both a form 
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of generally available football data, and a kind of insider knowledgeability and 
insightful analyses of the ongoing games. While the latter form of expertise is 
grounded in experience of the game acquired by players, coaches or others, the 
former knowledge is of a kind widely available to anyone with an interest in 
public forms of information such as statistics about teams and players, previous 
results etc. This knowledge, which we characterise as “fan knowledge”, does not 
rely upon experience of playing or being involved in the sport at a high level but 
rather is available to anyone with an interest. It is through such expert lay 
knowledge that people display their interest in the sport as a ‘fan’, and through 
discussion with others manifest their group membership in relation to their 
expertise. The work of the presenters is, then, designed to straddle both these 
forms of knowledge, to be able to shift between and combine the egalitarian 
character of fan knowledge and the exclusive and insider character of knowl¬ 
edge borne from their professional expertise. That is, they work to claim both lay 
and professional membership through their ability to perform both forms of 
discourse. 

In Example 3 we explore the performance of these memberships in the flow 
of this section of interaction. The extract comes after a clip from the ongoing 
game between Everton and Wolfsburg, which included images showing 
Everton’s keeper celebrating a goal. 

(3) (from Superlive 27 November, 2014) 

1 JA and then it is nice to see also 

2 that Olof you should praise 

3 Howard’s beard wh[ich is just growing 

4 OL [yes yes I love 

5 Tim Howard’s beard 

6 if I had Tim Howard’s beard [xxx] 

7 JA [Tim Howard who 

8 by the way he got most saves of 

9 all goalkeepers so far in this year’s 

10 Europa League (. ) so he’s got qualities 


John Alvbade (JA) takes the turn and makes a comment about Tim Howard’s 
beard, explicitly addressed at Olof Lund (OL) (Line 1-3). This has a jokey character 
as Lund is also growing a beard. Lund replies that he loves it and that he wished he 
had a similar beard (Line 4-6). Here, there is a shift in the character of talk (Lines 7- 
10), which turns from a discussion of Howard’s beard to a specific piece of 
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information about his prior playing record as a goalkeeper. This comment is 
introduced as a tangential shift, “by the way”, which provides information about 
Howard as a goalkeeper, rather than his personal appearance, and by extension 
that he has “qualities”. What is initially notable here is that the form of information 
given is fan type of knowledge about the achievements and performances in 
comparison to those of other players. 

In the next example the presenters introduce expert professional knowledge 
in their discussion that turns to the technicalities of defending against a corner 
kick. 

(4) (from Superlive 27 November, 2014) 

1 JA /.../ a big advantage for Olympiakos one can say 

2 OL hm: but it can be a game which fits 

3 Malmo a little 

4 JA (. ) yes it is 

5 OL OH 

6 JH 0I0I0I0I0I0I 

7 JA RIJEeka 

8 EO BAM in the net 

9 JA and that is the kind of corners it is nearly 

10 impossible to defend towards= 

11 OL =asch now you’ re defending the goalkeeper 

12 JA NO the goalkeeper might he might do something but 

13 defense-wise (1,3) help me Emelie 

14 you know it [is 

15 OL [help me [Emelie 

16 EA [heh-heh-heh- 

17 heh-[heh-heh 

18 JA [But what I’m saying is someone moves that 

19 early who can really follow there 

20 and then he touches it in 

21 JA I mean you position yourself 

22 and you prepare tactics this how they do it on 

23 set pieces but this I just say 

24 it is difficult to defend against it 

25 he moves really early (.) yes 

26 we can see someone on the first 

27 it’s bad defending it really is but 

28 I must praise the guy who heads it into the net 
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29 that is well d[one 

30 OL [ah [the goalkeeper makes a move > > 

31 EO [it’s xxx 

32 OL > > it goes in in the middle of the g[oal right 

33 JA [but I’m 

34 talking about the defense the goalkeeper 

35 he mi[ght xxx 

36 OL [but he’s a part of the defense= 

37 JA = yeah but you know he lives in his own 

38 little [world we all know that 

39 JH (unhear[able) 

40 EO [but the player who should [be covering > > 

41 JA [yes of course he 

42 EO > > he needs to be in a position where he can move 

43 quicker in another way now he stands still 

44 and lea[ps of course he will > > 

45 JA [exactly 

46 EO > > not win a duel wi[th another player > > 

47 JA [he stands 

48 EO > > who moves so quickly (.) he will have to be 

49 further back [and meet the ball 

50 JA [above all (.) his posture 

51 he is standing completely facing the ball 

52 if he stands with his upper body facing the pitch 

53 then he can see what happens behind him as well 

At the beginning of the extract, two of the participants are discussing an 
upcoming Champions League game (Lines 1-4), while images from a game 
between Rijeka and Standard Liege is shown on the main screen. Then there is 
an instant shift in the talk when Rijeka scores a goal from a corner kick and the 
events on the main screen are brought to attention through animated reactions 
from all four participants. It begins with the animated reaction from Lundh (Line 
5) and Hussfeldt (Line 6). Alvbage then states the name of the team scoring the 
goal (Line 7), while Ohlander (Line 8) goes “BAM in the net”, referring to the 
very distinct finish (a header). So, the events on the screen are suddenly fore¬ 
grounded here, and the dialogue about the Champions League game stops. 

In this case, differing from Example 1 above, the animated comments are 
then followed by further related comments. However, the forms of these com¬ 
ments differ from the traditional TV broadcast football commentary. While 
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replays of the goal from different angles are shown, Alvbage generalises from 
this particular situation (Lines 9-10), with a claim of expertise that ‘these kinds 
of corner lucks are nearly impossible to defend’. However, Lundh expresses his 
doubts about this analysis (Line 11), playfully teasing Alvbage who is a profes¬ 
sional goalkeeper. Here the talk shifts into a playful performance of the kind of 
knowledge that comes from knowing the game professionally. 

Alvbage starts responding to this remark by seemingly agreeing with it, but 
at the same time sticks to his initial argument (Lines 12-13). He then pauses, 
initially hesitant about what to say, which is stressed by the following actions, 
before then asking for Ohlander’s expertise regarding this situation (Line 13). 
Ohlander, as a former international footballer and a defender, regards this 
action as reasonable in this situation. However, Lundh finds this activity amus¬ 
ing and, in a happy voice, he repeats Alvbage’s phrase (Line 15), which appears 
as a mocking action in this context. It prompts laughter from Ohlander (Lines 
16-17), highlighting the sarcasm of this action. While replays of the goal from 
different angles are shown, Alvbage starts to corroborate his initial analysis 
(Lines 18-26), but going through the situation again, he finally comes to another 
conclusion - “it’s bad defending it really is” (Line 27) - which is reversed from 
his first claim that it is difficult to defend against, and this time acclaiming the 
goal-scorer (Lines 28-29). 

Lundh then takes the floor (in competition with Ohlander, Line 31), linking 
back to his initial statement (Line 11), that implied a critical assessment of the 
goal-keeper’s actions, but here it is made more explicit (Lines 30, 32). Alvbage 
agrees, to some extent, but adds that this is not what he has evaluated (Lines 
33-35). In an animated voice, Lundh then questions the basis for this analysis, 
as the goalkeeper should be seen as part of the defence (Line 36). Alvbage does 
not deny this but also adds, in a witty manner, that “goalkeepers live in their 
own little world, we all know that”, which also refers to himself (being a 
goalkeeper) in a jokey, self-ironic manner (Lines 37-38). Then Ohlander 
takes the turn and starts analysing this sequence (Line 40) while repeats of 
the goal are still running. She goes through the sequence systematically, step 
by step, discussing in detail the position of the defender that is supposed to 
cover the area from where the goal is scored. With supportive statements (“yes 
of course”, Line 41 and “exactly”, Line 45) Alvbage validates this analysis. 
Both of these statements overlap Ohlander’s analysis. In the end, Alvbage 
points out the defender’s posture as a mistake (Lines 50-53), further comple¬ 
menting Ohlander’s analysis. 

In the sequence above the discussion can be seen to shift to “professional 
expertise” jointly performed by the presenters as professional footballers dis¬ 
cussing technical details of player positions and actions. They engage in a 
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systematic analysis, going step by step through the situation, and an evaluation 
of the players’ actions in relation to their own experiences as professional 
football players. Here, then, presenters can be seen to perform professional 
expertise alongside and interspersed with fan knowledge shifting between 
expertise familiar to the broadcast TV programme and “fan” expertise of the 
audience. What locates these co-present forms of expertise in the backstage is 
the informal ways they are invoked and discussed through which the audience, 
as co-present overhearers, are part of the informal discussion and debate 
between experts, i.e. they are simultaneously professionals who are fans and 
fans who are professionals. 


5 Concluding discussion 

In this paper, we have explored the discourse of the Web-TV sports programme 
Superlive as a form of “superliveness”, identifying informal and humorous dialo¬ 
gues, and the enactment of forms of football expertise. We have argued that 
Superlive breaks with some of the communicative norms associated with tradi¬ 
tional broadcasting, yet provides new forms of communicative ethos through its 
interactional work. Here Superlive presents itself as a backstage activity, some¬ 
thing that takes place in the studio while the traditional broadcasts are running 
and mediating between the traditional sports broadcast and the at-home audi¬ 
ence. In shifting particular discursive and performative rules and conventions this 
form of broadcast performance enacts a more informal style with a sense of the 
audience as co-present overhearers and co-participants. In some ways the partici¬ 
pants of Superlive can be seen as emulating what (potentially) is the behaviour of 
the at-home audience (Fitzgerald and Mckay 2012). 

Whilst not claiming that Superlive should be seen as a representative of the 
whole development within the broadcasting industry, this form of programming 
based on the audience experience is emerging as a significant genre. The 
success of this form of programming highlights an increasingly sophisticated 
experimentation with notions of backstage and frontstage that involves rethink¬ 
ing both the idea of these as separate spaces or as one dimensional. At the heart 
of this experimentation involves rethinking the performative rules and conven¬ 
tions, which clearly plays with, or breaks established conventions, and deviates 
from that of traditional broadcasting. 

As well as challenging some broadcasting conventions the programmes also 
challenge the idea of a one dimensional frontstage/backstage dichotomy to 
reveal multiple layers of audience experience and engagement and the transi¬ 
tions between these environments. As we have argued, this is not a challenge to 
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Scannell’s (1991, 1996) argument concerning the communicative ethos oriented 
to addressing the imagined audience but rather that it is this very principle that 
is used to create the different forms of audience engagement. That is, the 
communicative ethos is the principle of egalitarianism between broadcaster 
and audience that is at the heart of this form of broadcasting. Although speaking 
to and addressing each other would seemingly be a rejection of the commu¬ 
nicative ethos, it is, in fact, this action that displays and reinforces the “authen¬ 
tic” communicative environment of the audience experience. It is then the 
shifting address within the studio, the disfluency of the topical focus, the 
shifting expertise between being a fan and an expert that interactionally create 
and enact the middle space between the studio broadcast and the audience 
experience in the living room, and where the once imagined audience is oriented 
to as co-present. 


Appendix 


Key to transcriptions 


in the long run 

the gy:m 

shi- 

.hh 

(1,3) 


(■) 

HAH-hah hah-hah 


yes I [ am ] 

[which] you 
must /.../ 

> > 


Underlined items were audibly stressed. 

Colon indicate the prior sound was prolonged. 

A hyphen denotes a glottal stop or cut-off’ sound. 
Marks audible breathing or sighs. 

Numbers in parenthesis denote elapsed silence in 
seconds. 

A period denotes a pause shorter than a second. 
Marks laughter. Capital letters indicate louder 
laughter. 

Equal signs indicate that one sound followed 
directly after another. 

Brackets mark the onset and endings of 
simultaneous speech 

Marks where a part of the transcription has been 
deleted 

Indicate that a continuous utterance with no break 
or pause was broken up in order to accommodate the 
placement of overlapping. 
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Original transcriptions (in Swedish) 

( 1 ) 

E0=Emelie Olander; JA=John Alvbage; 
JH=Jesper Hussfeldt; 0L=01of Lundh 


1 EO 

2 

3 

4 

5 OL 

6 

7 EO 

8 JA 

9 

10 EO 

11 JA 

12 

13 

14 JA 

15 

16 
171 

18 OL 

19 JH 

20 EO 

21 OL 

22 JH 

23 EO 

24 OL 

25 


men du nar vi anda snackar Johan Kronberg 
jag tycker vi ska fa in den har fragan 
tidigt nu (.) vad tycker Alvbage om att fa 
in Jorgen Lennartsson som [tranare 

[hm: nu satter vi 

igang bandspel[aren 

[nu ja[klar JA 

[en riktigt het potatis 

sakert= 

=det ar klart det ar 

namen det ar framfor allt klart att det 

ar klart nu vem som ska trana oss 

/.../ 

han gav oss en vecka extra semester 
skamt asido sa skulle vi borja (.) trana forste 
december sa vi far fortsatta med egentraningen 
en vecka till 
vilken [lobb 

[I RIEBBAN 

[0H0H0H0H 
vicken [raddning 

[Ah VILKEN raddning 
0J0J0J0J 

A mitt dar kastar jag in lite breaking news 
Prandelli har fatt sparken av Galatasaray 


( 2 ) 

1 JH det var ju interailkortet a kibbutz [pa den tiden 

2 OL [interrailkortet 

3 var jag ju pa [(.)] me:[n 

4 JH [hm ] [tagluffa 

5 OL ja tagluffa ha[r jag gjort 

6 JH [har du det 

7 OL manga svangar= 
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8 JH 

9 OL 

10 JH 

11 OL 

12 

13 JH 

14 

15 OL 

16 

17 

18 

19 EO 

20 JH 

21 OL 

22 

23 

24 JH 

25 OL 

26 JH 

27 EO 

28 

29 EO 

30 JH 

31 > > 

32 EO 

(3) 


1 JA 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 JA 

8 

9 

10 


=vart da 

=alltid ner till Biarritz forst= 

=jaha 

sen till Pamplona San Fermin festivalen 
du vet den springa tju[rar 

[ja men alltsa var 

du pa det= 

=jaja flera ar i rad det ar ju helt fantastiskt 
det kan jag rada er * ska ni gora en sak i livet 
skippa kibbutz ak pa 
San Fermin [sjlatte till 
[heh[-heh 

[heh-heh-heh 

> > fjortonde juli a spring med tjurar 
livet som insats mycket alkohol 
bra drag [dygnet runt 

[ss sager Loffe 
ja det ar fantastiskt= 

Fitness-Loffe 
ja dar maste man va 

fitness-Lo[ffe om man ska hinna undan tjurarna > > 
[heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-heh 
[heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-hem 
jag har aldrig sprungit sarskilt mycke] 
heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-he] 


sen ar det ju harligt a se samtidigt 

Olof det borde ju du beromma 

Howards skagg so[m bara vaxer 

OL [jaja jag alskar 

Tim Howards skagg 

hade jag Tim Howards skagg [(xx) 

[Tim Howard som 

for ovrigt toppar raddningsstatistiken i Europa 
League han har mest raddningar av alia malvakter 
hittills i arets Europa League sa han har ju kvalitet 
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(4) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
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JA /.../ stor fordel Olympiakos kan man saga 
OL hm: fast kan det inte bli en matchbild som passar 
Malmo lite 
JA (.)ja de e ju 
OL OH 

JH OJOJOJOJOJOJ 
JA RIJeka 
EO det smaller 

JA a det ar ju en san horna det gar ju nastan inte 
a forsvara sig emot= 

OL =asch nu gar du i forsvarsstallning for malvakten 
JA NA malvakten kanske kan kanske gora nat men 
forsvarsmassigt (1,3) hjalp mig Emelie 
alltsa det ar [ju 

OL [hjalp mig [Emelie 

EA [heh-heh-heh- 

heh-[heh-heh 

JA [MEN jag menar de a nan gar pa forsta ytan 

sa tidigt vem ska hinna hanga med dar 
a sen gar skarven in alltsa 
JA jag menar man staller upp a 

forbereder sig taktiskt sett sa har gor dom pa 
fasta men den har sager jag 

bara att det ar svart att forsvara sig emot denna 
han sticker sa tidigt (.) ja 
vi har folk pa forsta men 

ja det ar daligt forsvarsspel ar det ju men jag 
maste hylla han som nickar in den dar att 
det ar bra gj[ort 

OL [ah [malvakten gar ju > > 

EO [det ar xxx 

OL > > den gar ju mitt i ma[let ju 
JA [men 

jag snackar om forsvaret malvakten 
kans[ke xxxx 

OL [men han ar val en del av forsvaret= 

JA =jo det ar han ju men samtidigt lever han i sin egen 
lilla varld det vet vi ju 
JH [ohorbart] 
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40 

E0 

41 

JA 

42 

E0 

43 


44 


45 

JA 

46 

E0 

47 

JA 

48 

E0 

49 


50 

JA 

51 


52 


53 



[men spelarn dar som ska zona [forsta ytan > > 

[ja det ar klart han 

> > maste ju sta pa ett satt sa att han kan ta fart 
pa ett annat satt nu star han stilla a ska 

hoppa u[pp det ar klart det ar klart han > > 
[precis 

inte vinner en duell m[ed en spelare > > 

[han star 

> > som kommer med fart (.) han maste sta 
langre bak [och jobba mot bollen 

[framfor allt (.) kroppsstallningen 
han star helt rakt mot boll 
star han med sidan till med mer overkroppen ut 
mot spelplan sa kan han ju se vad som hander bakom 
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Abstract: The English present perfect has received a great deal of sentence- 
based analytical attention in the empirical linguistic literature as well as 
some corpus-based coverage at the discourse level, in which analysis 
depends on close scrutiny of the context of a structure’s placement, i.e. 
several utterances, turns at talk, or sentences before and after. Due to the 
painstaking nature of such analysis, however, corpora used to date have been 
relatively small. This study, via a corpus of over 12 million words from 
television and radio interviews in the United States, categorizes the use of 
discourse-pragmatic functions of 268 present perfect tokens. From this ana¬ 
lysis, one use stood out overwhelmingly: the present perfect in the employ¬ 
ment of position-taking or support. Also, only very rarely was the present 
perfect used to initiate narratives, which is a finding that does not conform to 
previous understandings. The study contributes to the overall knowledge of 
present perfect use and has implications for how the tense can be taught to 
English language learners. 

Keywords: present perfect, corpus linguistics, functional grammar, pragmatics, 
American English, TV and radio interviews 

1 Introduction 

The American writer Samuel Clemens once famously joked to an audience, in 
his lecture “The Disappearance of Literature,” “I don’t believe any of you have 
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ever read Paradise Lost, and you don’t want to,” adding that the work was a 
“classic - something that everybody wants to have read and nobody wants to 
read.” The humor in his quip lies partly in the contrast between the verb aspects: 
the perfect “to have read” refers to an anterior completed activity, while “to 
read” indicates an activity yet to be completed. A classic is, therefore, an unread 
work that educated people nonetheless want to claim credit for having 
absorbed. Clemens made this assertion while he was holding forth generally 
on whether literature was indeed dead, as other speakers at that evening’s event 
had claimed. The quote about Paradise Lost was a snippet of support for this 
position. 

Clemens’ quote appeared in a monologue and used the perfect aspect in 
infinitive form. However, as this paper will demonstrate, in American radio and 
television interviews (the corpora used for analysis here), the present perfect - 
“have”/“has” + past participle - is used most commonly to make or support a 
speaker’s position (similar to the Clemens quote). It is also used for various other 
purposes; for example, to ask direct questions or to prompt responses in some 
other way. 

Larsen-Freeman and Celce-Murcia (2016), praising prior work done at the 
discourse level on the tense-aspect-modality system, note that there are none¬ 
theless gaps in the understanding thereof and that more research would be 
welcomed to augment their own self-admittedly incomplete accounting (Larsen- 
Freeman and Celce-Murcia 2016: 175). Research is especially needed on the use 
of the form in conversational interactions. To this end, focusing first on the 
present perfect, we devised the following research questions, all regarding U.S. 
American English. 

1. Are there interactional functions of the present perfect, i.e. ways in which it 
steers upcoming discourse between conversation partners, or is dependent 
on prior discourse? What are those functions? 

2. What are the functional categories when the present perfect appears in 
narrative or explication embedded within one person’s turn at talk? 

In this paper, we first survey prior literature of the present perfect, including 
its semantic and pragmatic functions. We then provide a detailed explanation of 
the corpora we compiled and organized for analytical purposes (American TV 
and radio interviews) and the procedures used for the analysis. We suggest a 
categorization scheme for the main functions of the present perfect as attested in 
the analysis, providing examples and explanations for each. The paper con¬ 
cludes with several implications of the study’s results, including pedagogical, as 
well as certain caveats and limitations. 
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2 Literature review - Prior coverage 
of the present perfect 

2.1 General descriptions 

Throughout this paper, we use the conventional term “present perfect” to refer 
to the structure “have”/“has” + past participle. We do this despite a different 
technical term used by Bybee etal. (1994), who make a distinction between 
“perfective” and “anterior” - the latter one being the present perfect. “Anterior” 
refers to a situation that “occurs prior to reference time and is relevant to the 
situation at reference time” (Bybee etal.: 54), while “perfective” incorporates 
temporally bounded situations. Perfective aspect, in Bybee etal.’s sense, does 
not have a formal representation in English. For an “anterior” sense, “the goal of 
the utterance is not to locate a situation at some definite point in the past, but 
only to offer it as relevant to the current moment” (Bybee et al.: 61), noting also a 
distinction between “experiential” and “anterior continuing” use, the latter 
represented by the present perfect progressive (which falls beyond this paper’s 
scope). (This explanation helps explain why it has historically been difficult to 
label present perfect either a “tense” or an “aspect” alone; it has characteristics 
of both.) Bybee et al.’s (1994) work builds on Comrie (1976), and the semantic 
categories for the present perfect chosen for this paper are based on Comrie’s as 
well as Anderson’s (1982) typologies. In addition to these sources, Rodriguez 
Louro (2009) provides a useful overview of the scope of present perfect over 
languages in general and a rich coverage of its general concepts. 

Corpus-linguistic analyses of the present perfect have tracked various dia¬ 
chronic and synchronic trends. Variations of present perfect use in Samana 
English support prior understandings of how the present perfect evolved gen¬ 
erally (in all forms of English) since its first attestation in the eleventh century. 
Specifically, three principles of grammaticalization were reaffirmed: “layering,” 
“persistence,” and “specialization” (Tagliamonte 2000: 347-348). Also, while 
there has been prior literature describing recent historical declines in the present 
perfect, there is also evidence of “relatively stable regional variation rather than 
ongoing change” (Hundt and Smith 2009: p. 57). Werner (2013) confirms this 
conclusion, adding his own analysis of the present perfect of a range of English 
varieties, the influence of native language substrates on English learners’ pre¬ 
sent perfect acquisition, and the use of the tense with time adverbials. 

Reference grammars cover the present perfect from various angles. While 
verbs in the perfect aspect are far less prevalent than verbs in simple aspect. 
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they are still fairly common in all registers (5% to \0°/o in conversation, fiction, 
news and academic) (Biber et al. 1999: 461). The verb “be” takes perfect aspect 
far more commonly than other verbs in all registers combined, though the verb 
“get” takes it more in conversation, while many verbs take it very rarely indeed 
(Biber et al. 1999: 463-464). There are significant dialectal variations (between 
British and American English) with the tokens “have,” “have got(ten),” and 
“got” (Biber etal. 1999: 466), and the present perfect is distinct from the preterite 
(simple past) in that the latter is mostly used when there is a specific past time 
reference in the sentence, while the present perfect refers to a more general past 
time. (This feature distinguishes the present perfect in English from the similar 
forms in most other Germanic and Latinate languages.) Huddleston and Pullum 
(2002) consider this general past time reference as “non-deictic past tense,” and 
continue with detailed coverage of the semantic variations illustrated by the 
present perfect (“experiential perfect,” “resultative perfect,” “perfect of recent 
past”) and other affordances and limitations of that aspect (Huddleston and 
Pullum 2002: 139-148). 

Quirk et al. (1985) prefer the term “indefinite past meaning” to describe the 
present perfect, outlining some of its uses (“state leading up to the present,” 
“indefinite events in a period leading up to the present,” “habits”) as well as 
presenting adverbial forms commonly appearing with it (“since Monday,” “so 
far,” “hitherto”) (Quirk et al. 1985: 192-195). British and American English exhi¬ 
bit differences in present perfect use (Quirk etal. 1985: 19) and have different 
senses with stative and dynamic verbs (Quirk et al. 1985: 177-178) and special 
uses with temporal since-clauses (Quirk etal. 1985: 1015-1018). Carter and 
McCarthy (2006) list two environments in which the present perfect is used 
(“time up to now” and “now-relevance”) and compare it to the present perfect 
progressive and its co-occurrence, often, with the preterite (Carter and McCarthy 
2006: 613-618). Also, the form is “often used initially to provide an overall frame 
for the reporting of past events, in spoken and written narratives and reports,” 
giving “a headline or statement of a newsworthy event” (Carter and McCarthy 
2006: 618). 

2.2 The present perfect in discourse 

The above-mentioned studies that are corpus-based are able to provide percen¬ 
tages gleaned by computer processing from token counts in very large sources, 
in the millions or hundreds of millions of words. As a practical matter, it is much 
more difficult to yield such large figures when looking at contextual environ¬ 
ments and how a form “works” in those contexts - such analysis still needs 
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human eyes. Thus, contextual discourse analyses of the present perfect utilize 
much smaller corpora. Levey (2006) examines tense-shifting, between the con¬ 
versational historical present, the preterite, and the present perfect, in 56 narra¬ 
tives among preadolescents in a London borough, using a Labovian analytical 
framework. Levey also includes discussion of cross-variety differences, noting 
situations in which the present perfect is used when, conventionally, preterite 
would be used instead; and perhaps most usefully for pedagogic purposes, 
Levey has a distributional analysis of the use of the three tenses (percentages 
of occurrence in the three narrative locations). 

More recent research has examined the present perfect synchronically and 
diachronically, and, using corpus-linguistic and statistical techniques, found 
significant evidence for the (heretofore mostly speculated upon) decline of the 
present perfect in American, British, and Australian Englishes, to varying 
degrees (Yao 2015; Yao and Collins 2012); a change since the mid-eighteenth 
century in the nature of the present perfect from “persistence of the present 
result of a past event to the situational constitution of the ‘extended-now’ 
interval” (Yao 2014); and frequencies of the present perfect in many varieties 
of English globally (Yao and Collins 2012). 

One of the findings in our analysis discussed below relates to present perfect 
within narratives. Useful prior literature on this topic include discussions on the 
temporal ambiguity of present perfect within narratives in Australian English, 
concluding that casual styles of speech have resulted in a broadening of present 
perfect use (Ritz and Engel 2008: 157). The discovery, within a particular socio- 
linguistic community, of a previously undocumented use of present perfect (at 
least via rigorous corpus analysis), the “footballer’s perfect,” indicates the 
possibility of aoristic drift in the English present perfect (Walker 2011: 77). 

Werner etal. (2016b) have most recently provided a “third wave of 
re-assessments” of the present perfect (Werner etal. 2016a: 8) based on the 
proliferation of varied corpora (broad and narrow, of different registers and 
genres, from a range of sources, and from a large variety of Englishes) that 
have allowed researchers to expand the definition of perfectivity and broaden its 
understanding. The volume’s eleven contributions look at diachronic and syn¬ 
chronic treatments of present perfect, at differences and similarities across 
varieties of English, and even at its use in learner Englishes. Of particular 
value for the purposes of our paper is one contribution which, using a corpus 
of 220 Labovian narratives, found that the present perfect appeared most fre¬ 
quently in the middle of complicating actions in the narratives, was largely 
dependent on the tense used in the just-prior complicating clause, tended to 
take the third person, and was favored by older, non-professional males 
(Richard and Rodriguez Louro 2016: 137-140). 
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The above literature shows a fair amount of progress in understanding the 
present perfect in recent years. Still, even when present perfect tokens are 
manually extracted from data sets and examined one by one in their larger 
contexts, larger-scale analyses remain relatively sparse, as Larsen-Freeman and 
Celce-Murcia (2016) point out. This textbook provides, in addition to sentence- 
level structural and semantic analysis of the present perfect (and the whole 
tense-aspect-modality system), some of its discourse functions. The Bull 
Framework remains a robust accounting of aspect shifts within discourse 
contexts (Larsen-Freeman and Celce-Murcia 2016: 162-167). The authors also 
note, however, that Suh’s (1992) Frame-Elaboration Hypothesis is a compelling 
alternative to the Bull Framework. Regarding present perfect specifically, Suh’s 
analysis finds that it is often used to introduce present habitual narratives and 
also to provide transitions to past narratives. In addition, Suh’s work, though 
largely reliant on oral monologues, contains some interactional data (i.e. two or 
more speakers in conversation) in which the present perfect is used to check for 
confirmation or prior knowledge (Suh 1992: 94), and also proffer new topics, in 
the midst of interaction. (We return to these functions below.) In our analysis 
below we visit a few of Suh’s (1992) assertions to determine their validity with 
regard to the current data. 


3 Methods: Data collection and analytical 
procedures 

3.1 Corpus compilation and processing 

Our research questions focus on the functions of the present perfect within 
conversational interactions. We therefore restricted our corpus to popular U.S. 
television and radio interviews in which a moderator is interviewing one or more 
guests. In order to cover a range of functions from a fair array of speakers, we 
chose three media outlets - Fox News (Fox), CNN, and National Public Radio 
(NPR) - and a variety of programs in each. We collected a total of 4,315 interview 
transcripts dated between 2011 and 2015: 2,797 transcripts from Fox; 792 from 
CNN; and 726 from NPR. (For a compelling argument regarding the value of 
genre-specific studies, see Walker 2011: 76). 

We processed the data in several stages to count and examine instances of 
present perfect and their contexts. We first removed transcripts of video and 
audio excerpts played during the interview to focus just on utterances by 
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interviewer participants. We then processed the remaining portion of each 
transcript using off-the-shelf tools for natural language processing. We used 
the Stanford CoreNLP toolkit (Manning etal. 2014) to tokenize the corpus into 
words and sentences, lemmatize and grammatically tag words, and parse sen¬ 
tences to see their phrase structures as well as dependency structures. Figure 1 
shows example output from the toolkits for We’ve come a long way since 9/11. 
The phrase structure and the dependency structure of the sentence are illu¬ 
strated in (a) and (b), respectively. Note in (b) that an arrow from X (e.g. come) 
to Y (e.g. ’ve) suggests that Y is governed by or dependent on X in a relation 
named by its label (e.g. aux). 

(a) (b) 

ROOT 


S 



We Ve VBN NP PP 


come DT^jf'^NN IN^^NP 

I I I I I 

a long way since CD 

I 

9/11 

Figure 1: Corpus processing with the Stanford CoreNLP toolkit. 


We heuristically extracted tokens of present perfect from the processed output 
as follows. We first extracted words tagged as verbs in past participle form 
(VBN) that govern the auxiliary have in a previous position and then filtered 
the extracted list by excluding present perfect progressives (e.g. have been 
speaking), perfect infinitives (e.g. to have spoken), modal perfectives (e.g. 
should have spoken), and all instances of have got. To refine and evaluate 
our extraction methods, we randomly selected 50 interview transcripts and 
manually identified 268 present perfect tokens. About two thirds of the tran¬ 
scripts (34) containing 192 present perfect tokens were used to tweak the 
methods. The remaining third of the transcripts (16) containing 76 present 
perfect tokens was used to evaluate the methods in terms of precision (percent 
correct out of tokens identified) and recall (percent correct out of tokens that 
should have been identified). Our methods achieved a precision of 75/ 
79 = 94.94% and a recall of 75/76 = 98.68% for present perfect. 
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Applying our methods to the entire corpus of 12,211,547 words, we counted 
54,722 present perfect tokens. To put these numbers in perspective, the corpus 
had 302,939 preterites out of 1,751,163 non-auxiliary finite verb tokens (opera¬ 
tionally defined as verbs not dependent on other words as an auxiliary and 
introduced by neither a modal nor a to according to the Stanford CoreNLP 
toolkit). These results are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1: Number of non-finite auxiliary verb, present perfect, and preterite tokens identified in 
our corpus. 



Present perfect 

Preterite 

Non-auxiliary finite verb 

CNN 

25,395 

112,377 

714,742 

FOX 

22,341 

122,788 

743,693 

NPR 

6,986 

67,774 

292,728 

Corpus total 

54,722 

302,939 

1,751,163 

Sample 

268 

2,518 

12,661 


3.2 Analysis of present perfect tokens in discourse contexts 

For a functional analysis of present perfect tokens, we limited our focus to the 
random set of 50 transcripts containing 268 tokens mentioned above. This 
number is very small compared to the total number of present perfect tokens 
in the corpus (54,722) and certainly compared to the total number of words in 
the corpus (over 12 million). Limiting the number springs from logistical neces¬ 
sity. Unlike a simple search for the total number or percentage of a certain item 
(say, the preponderance of a single lexical item) or even a search for a lexical 
structure in the vicinity of other structures or words (collocations), both of which 
can be performed mechanically via computer programs, the search for the 
function of an item - whether semantic or pragmatic - within a discourse 
context still requires human eyeballs and thoughtful evaluation of how the 
lexical or grammatical item “works” over multiple clauses or turns at talk. 
Computers are not yet smart enough to do the human work of figuring out 
how a participant in interaction is “doing meaning.” 

Our first pass over the 268 items involved scanning through the interview 
transcripts and stopping to look more closely at each present perfect token (as 
marked by CoreNLP), keeping in mind the open-ended, general questions: 
“What is the meaning of the verb here?” and “What is it doing in this context?” 
From that initial pass sprang certain semantic and pragmatic categories that 
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allowed us to be more specific on subsequent investigation. Coding the prag¬ 
matic functions of the tokens was somewhat more complicated in comparison to 
the semantic functions, given the nuances involved in gauging “what is going 
on” in an interaction. A large number of categories arose from the analysis 
(fifteen of them, which we list and tabulate in Section 4.1 below). There was one 
big difference in the categorizing of the semantic and pragmatic functions: the 
former resulted in mutually exclusive categorization (if a verb was “experiential 
past,” it belonged only there and not in any other category), while pragmatic 
functions often held two or three functions simultaneously. It was therefore 
necessary to categorize them according to primary category: what was the over¬ 
arching pragmatic function in that particular context? As with much in the area 
of pragmatics, sharp dividing lines are difficult to draw. (We will use example 10 
in our analysis below to illustrate how we coded for “primary category.”) 


4 Results and discussion 

The main aim of this study was the analysis and categorization of discourse- 
pragmatic functions of the present perfect. For this reason, and because of space 
limitations, we present below the results of the discourse-pragmatic analysis, 
leaving the semantic functions aside. 


4.1 Pragmatic functions 

This section will cover how the present perfect helps to shape the interaction 
between speakers or otherwise move the discourse along. Any element of talk 
among participants in interaction - their word choice, their discourse markers, 
their eye gaze and bodily posture, their tone of voice and intonation, etc. - may 
be relevant at any given moment to the ways in which the interaction unfolds 
and proceeds (see Levinson 1983). This is true also for their grammatical choices. 

In analyzing, one-by-one, the contextual environments of each token of the 
present perfect in our corpus - the turns at talk that come before and after each 
occurrence - we were able to identify fifteen separate categories, apparent in 
Figure 2. One of them - “position-taking or support” - was overwhelmingly 
dominant, while three others - “explication of narrative detail,” “introduction of 
guest or media item,” and “description/explanation aimed at audience,” boasted 
somewhat significant numbers as well. The other eleven categories had much 
smaller numbers. Given space restrictions, we will exemplify and investigate those 
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Introduction of guest or media item 
Explication of narrative detail 
Position-taking or support 
Inquiry about others' knowledge 
Provision of information 
Request for stance 
Factual confirmation request 
Factual confirmation 
Request for information 
Claim / qualification about own or others' knowledge 

Begins narrative 
Conclusion of interview 
Affective stance marker 
Description / explanation aimed at audience 
Sets up activity 

0 40 80 120 160 



Figure 2: Pragmatic functions. 


that appear as the top four, with special attention to the outsized first category. 
Below, the total number for each category is included, followed by the percen¬ 
tages of their respective occurrences (out of the total number of present perfect 
tokens). We also include one or more examples of each for discussion. 


4.1.1 Position-taking or support: N = 176 (66%) 

By far the largest percentage of present perfect tokens appeared amid talk in which 
the speaker was directly taking a position on a topic or supporting that position. This 
high percentage is not surprising in this genre. During television or radio interviews, 
guests are often asked their opinions on matters, and they typically respond with 
extended turns of talk stating such opinions or providing related narratives. The 
interviewers themselves often provide their own positions, and support them, for 
their guests to respond to. Given that the opinions or narratives are often informed or 
preceded by past events bearing relevance to a current situation or event, the present 
perfect is appropriate according to its conventional description. In example 1, the 
speaker is a radio interviewer making a point about modem film music to which he 
expects a response from his interviewee, a well known American fdm music com¬ 
poser. (All transcription conventions are in the appendix.) 

(1) Siegel: The music we expect to hear in the movie theater, seeing a movie, 
has changed a lot over the years... But I was listening to what you wrote for 
“The Shawshank Redemption” ... could you have composed this had you 
been around in 1940? (NPR) 
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The interviewer’s use of the present perfect refers to changes in audience 
expectations that have happened in the past - sometime between 1940 and the 
present - but bear relevance to the present. The interviewer is using past events 
and their contrast to the present in order to set up a question on the change in 
the interim. 

Similarly, in example 2, the interviewee, a political commentator, takes a 
position early on in her explanation (on a foreign policy initiative taken by the 
administration of U.S. President Barack Obama), and, when prompted for more 
information, provides support for her position with a piece of evidence that 
highlights a past event with bearing on the present: 

(2) Perino: Well, I think the devil is going to be in the details and I don’t think 
we will actually know what is actually in the agreement for many months 
because they have been discussing and negotiating for 15 months. What 
they were able to produce today is a vague outline. 

O’Reilly: A vague outline of what? 

Perino: Some sort of a deal that the administration is going to hail as 
significant progress, in particular that Iran has agreed to curtail some of its 
nuclear enrichment and to have it shipped out of the country but not all. 
(Fox) 

Here, as in the previous example, the time reference is to an anterior event 
(the agreeing) having current relevance. The difference between the previous 
example and this one, however, is that in this example the present perfect 
token appears after the speaker (Perino) has already made a claim in a prior 
turn (“What they were able to produce today is a vague outline”), her 
interlocutor (O’Reilly) has requested supporting information, and Perino 
responds with the requested support, drawing evidence from the anterior 
event. In the previous example, in contrast, the speaker himself (Siegel) 
uses the present perfect as the verb for the main claim itself, rather than 
requested support for the claim. 

It was most common, in our data, for speakers making or supporting claims 
to use the present perfect with reference to “current relevance of anterior event,” 
since past events frequently relate to the question at hand. However, the experi¬ 
ential use of the present perfect is also frequently used to serve the function of 
making or supporting claims. In example 3, the first speaker, a newspaper 
columnist, issues a “loaded question” to her interlocutor, a television political 
contributor. (The descriptions “current relevance of anterior event” and “experi¬ 
ential” are both from Bybee et al. 1994.) 
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(3) Cohen: With Hillary Clinton, she claims she is for women but yet Leslie - I’d 
like to ask, you are you OK with her accepting millions of dollars from Gulf 
nations that oppress women and strip them of basic human rights? If she 
truly cared about women, she would return all of this unsavory cash. 
Marshall: Well, you know, I find it interesting that we care about those 
donations to one female Democrat now. We have never cared about those 
donations to Republicans or Democrats that didn’t wear a dress since pretty 
much since we have had a relationship with the Middle East. (Fox) 

Cohen’s question is a request for Marshall’s opinion on how she feels about the 
appropriateness of a presidential candidate having accepted gifts from countries 
the speaker clearly considers unsavory. Marshall’s response begins with the 
statement of a claim which includes a direct assessment (“I find it interesting 
that ...”), then follows up for support for that claim using the present perfect - 
but this time, in the “experiential past” sense, accentuated with the adverb 
“never” to emphasize the point. In other words, speakers often use not only 
discrete, specific events from the past as evidence for their current attitudes and 
positions, but also entire swaths of past. 

Speakers also use the “persistent situation” semantic function (Comrie 1976) 
to make or support claims, referring to events or activities that began in the past 
and continue up to the present. In example 4, the interviewer on a radio 
program asks a question to his interlocutor, a state attorney general who 
opposes the Affordable Care Act recently passed into law in the United States. 

(4) Siegel: On the state level, does the state have the ability to mandate that 
we buy health insurance or for that matter, that we buy broccoli? And is it 
evident to you, as a state’s attorney general, where the bright line is 
between health insurance and broccoli? 

Suthers: This case has been about federalism from the beginning for the 
AGs [attorney generals]. And the fact of the matter is states are not 
burdened with the enumerated powers that the federal government is. 
And under their police power, they probably can require people to buy 
insurance; whether it’s good public policy or not is another question. 
(NPR) 

The interviewer’s question is about the extent to which federal law may intrude 
on local and state laws. The interviewee’s response begins with a direct, general 
answer to the question, which is in turn followed by more specific support. The 
general answer refers to a persistent situation - the case was “about federalism” 
in the beginning, and it remains so now - and utilizes present perfect for that 
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purpose. The subsequent specific support is in simple present. This pattern - a 
present perfect general statement, followed by specifics using simple aspect - is 
attested in other literature, notably Suh (1992). Suh also describes the pattern 
being used to start narratives - but this is a pattern that is not corroborated in 
the current analysis, as we shall see in the next section. 


4.1.2 Explication of narrative detail: N = 30 (11%) 

The second most frequent use of the present perfect in the 268 tokens examined 
here were in cases in which the speaker was embellishing on narratives (story¬ 
telling passages) already started. In other words, in prior talk, one or the other 
interlocutor begins a narrative, and then one of them furthers the narrative with 
more details. We employ the term “narrative” here as used in the conversation- 
analytic conventions, especially as Sacks (1995) described “story-telling.” In con¬ 
versation (whether casual or in news interviews), stories have a sequential organi¬ 
zation of events, usually have prefaces by either a speaker or a listener, include 
mechanisms for a speaker to retain a lengthy turn of talk, and provide an interac¬ 
tional opportunity for an interlocutor to respond (Sacks 1995, Vol. II, Lectures 1-2). 
Thus, examples 1-4 above are not narrative, as they do not contain sequential 
events; they are explanations. One feature of narrative clearly illustrated in prior 
literature is the frequent use of either preterite or present in describing actions or 
events; one variety at least mixes preterite with present perfect (Walker 2011). 

One of the interesting findings in our data is a mix of preterite with present 
perfect (albeit not as enigmatically as in Walker 2011). This mixing tended to 
happen in recent-past environments, in which many of its details are presented 
using preterites, but a present perfect may be thrown in. This was the case in 
example 5, in which a journalist (Jackie Kucinich) representing the American 
news website Daily Beast is recounting recent political events. 

(5) Kucinich: The Daily Beast’s Patricia Murphy reported on Friday that several 
of the African-American pastors who are advertised on a flier to meet with 
Donald Trump on Monday are actually not endorsing him. Well, over the 
weekend, more have come out and said they’re absolutely not endorsing 
Trump. One even blamed the Trump campaign for how they were market¬ 
ing this event. We don’t know who is actually endorsing Trump. We found 
one African-American minister who said he is. (CNN) 

The journalist is reporting, in a brief narrative clause, on a minor scandal about 
(then-U.S presidential candidate) Donald Trump’s attempt to demonstrate 
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support among African-American religious leaders, which had happened in the 
recent past, and in the midst of that narrative, makes a brief reference - using 
the present perfect in have come out - to the time frame, the prior weekend. 

In example 6, the author of a book on American presidents is recounting 
stories of different people who have, in history, given the oath of office to 
incoming U.S. presidents. 

(6) Davis: In recent years the ceremonies are under the joint Congressional 
committee, and up until that time, when I believe it was Senator Feinstein 
became the master of ceremonies, no women had ever done that before. 
Interesting, no woman, of course, has given the oath of office to date. 
Although, I believe this year Justice Sotomayor will give the oath to Vice 
President Biden. (NPR) 

The reference to the accomplishments of Senator Feinstein (a woman) contrasts 
with a not-yet-accomplished event (a woman giving the oath of office). In both 
examples 5 and 6, therefore, recent-past narratives are aided in provision of 
detail with the use of present perfect. 


4.1.3 Introduction of guest or media item: N = 19 (7%) 

Not surprisingly in a corpus of media interviews, at the beginning of each 
interview, the host of the radio or television introduces the guest and/or a 
media item (book, movie, podcast, etc.) associated with that guest. In the 
present data, this is the third most common environment for the present perfect. 
Example 7, which leads off an interview with a retired military officer in regards 
to the conflict in Iraq, illustrates such an environment. Smerconish is the 
program host. 

(7) [Videotape lead-in ends.] Smerconish: We have someone who has been on 
that military base, A1 Assad, many times, CNN analyst retired Lieutenant 
General Mark Herding. General Hertling, at the top of the list for every¬ 
one’s questions, how vulnerable are our troops at that base? (CNN) 

In this case, the action of introducing a guest is done via the present perfect with 
the “experiential” semantic function, which seems natural, given that guests are 
often invited to do media interviews precisely because of their experience with a 
topic over many years. 
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4.1.4 Description/explanation aimed at audience: N = 13 (5%) 

Also relatively common in media interviews are situations in which the program 
host is prompted to provide extra background information that she or he may 
well already be aware of, but the audience might not. This is especially true 
when guest and host are doing something together on radio and the audience 
cannot see, as in example 8. Kimbell is a well-known television chef being 
interviewed on the radio and demonstrating how to prepare stuffing for a 
Thanksgiving turkey. 

(8) Kimbell: We have a few eggs that have been beaten up, here. We’ll add 
those. We have some chicken stock. 

Montagne: You know, this moment with the chicken stock being poured 
over the corn flakes is kind of disgusting. (NPR) 

Presumably the eggs Kimbell describes are visible to himself and the inter¬ 
viewer, but obviously not to listeners of the radio show. This provision of 
background information, or off-camera information necessary for the audience 
to understand the context, is the fourth most common environment, in our data, 
of instances of the present perfect. 


4.1.5 Caveat on the present perfect in narrative environments 

The above pragmatic categories constitute the four top environments in which 
present perfect tokens most frequently appeared, with the first (“position-taking 
or support”) taking the lion’s share. Space considerations bar us from detailed 
examination of the remaining categories in Figure 2, but we would like to draw 
brief attention to one more of them, “begins narrative.” The low number here is 
surprising, given the common-sense notion that it is one of the main functions of 
the present perfect tense and is often taught as such. In fact, Suh (1992) (employ¬ 
ing a Labovian definition of “narrative”) notes that the present perfect 

is most frequently found at a place where it is preceded by the general introduction/ 
description and followed by sentences in the preterit... [and] marks a transition in such a 
way that the speaker relates his/her personal experience to support or illustrate the points 
made in the present tense utterances (Suh 1992: 59-60). 

Carter and McCarthy (2006) make a similar point. To the contrary, the 268 
instances from our data suggest that such pre-narrative use of the present 
perfect, followed by preterite in elaboration, are least frequently found 
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(just two instances). Whether that is due to the nature of the data - something 
about interview data on the radio or TV (in contrast to Suh’s academic and 
narrative data), or because of something else - is a question for future study. 


4.2 The role of prompt/response sequences 

One of the striking findings in Suh (1992)’s account of the present perfect is its 
use in interrogative sentences for the purposes of checking a hearer’s under¬ 
standing, such as a speaker’s question Have you ever been t’ - have you ever 
hearda Juarez? immediately after proffering the topic of that Mexican city (Suh 
1992: p. 79). Suh’s coverage piqued our interest in examining similar 
sequences, but we decided not to limit ourselves just to questions: we included 
any sequence in which there appeared a response-worthy prompt (which 
certainly includes questions) and then the response itself. We also coded for 
sequences in which the present perfect appeared in the vicinity before a 
question, helping with background information to set it up. In coding all 268 
instances of the present perfect, we found that 88 of them (33^) fit one of the 
five categories in prompt/response sequences. Figure 3 is a graphic representa¬ 
tion of the distribution of these categories, and following this is a single 
example of each category. 


Sets up question 

Response-worthy claim 

Response to question 

Direct question 

Response to claim 



0 5 10 


15 20 25 


Figure 3: Nature of prompt/response. 
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4.2.1 Sets up question (N = 22; 25%) 

In example 9 below, the television show host asks his several guests their 
opinions on the popularity and effectiveness of U.S. President Barack Obama, 
who was late in his final term in office at the time. The present perfect appears in 
a sentence to help set the context for a direct question. 

(9) King: The President’s standing on terrorism has dropped precipitously 
when you have all the other candidates out there saying, you know, he 
doesn’t have a clue and even Hillary Clinton and Bernie Sanders saying he 
should change his strategy when it comes to ISIS. What spot is he in? 
(CNN) 


4.2.2 Response-worthy claim (N = 8; 9%) 

Example 10 is from a radio game show, and the host is welcoming the guest (the 
well-known creator of the American TV series Mad Men) by way of also inform¬ 
ing the audience that the guest has appeared on another TV game show 
(Jeopardy). In so doing, the host employs a present perfect token within a 
claim that prompts a response. 

(10) Eisenberg: Now, I know that this is, you know, a high-pressure game show 
environment for you, but it’s not the highest-pressure game show environ¬ 
ment that you’ve ever been part of. 

Weiner: No, it’s not. 

Eisenberg: Because people don’t know this - not everyone knows this, but 
Matthew Weiner was a Jeopardy champion. (NPR) 

The category “response-worthy” claim is well illustrated in example 10 in that, 
in conversation-analytic terms, after the first turn at talk (Eisenberg’s) has been 
proffered, the interlocutor (Weiner) orients to it as something to be either 
acknowledged or denied (taking the former approach). Eisenberg’s turn, con¬ 
taining the present perfect, can thus be seen as the “first pair part” to Weiner’s 
“second pair part” (see Levinson 1983) and an archetypal prompt/response 
sequence. 

Example 10, incidentally, is a turn at talk that is performing multiple 
functions and thus an illustration of how determining “primary pragmatic 
category” (our method of coding, as described above in Section 3.2) was some¬ 
times tenuous. In this case, the fact that an interlocutor oriented to the claim as 
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something to respond to - the fact that he said No, it’s not - helped us make that 
categorization; in effect the speaker is creating the category himself (an analysis 
that springs from ethnomethodology; see Levinson 1983: 295). 


4.2.3 Direct question (N = 12; 14%) 

A question is the most direct way of prompting a response. In example 11, the 
interviewer asks a question that appeals to the expertise of his guest, a well- 
known analyst of political polls in the United States. (His response also contains 
a present perfect token.) 

(11) Greene: Do you feel like, in all of these types of fields, whether politics, 
sports, that the numbers have not played a large enough role? 

Silver: It’s a case-by-case basis. I mean, I think certainly that sports cover¬ 
age, for example, has come a long way since Michael Lewis wrote 
Moneyball about 10 years ago now. (NPR) 


4.2.4 Response to question (N = 34; 39%) 

In prompt/response sequences, a plurality of the present perfect tokens in our data 
appear in responses to direct questions, as in example 12, in which a television 
political critic is complaining to the show host about a hot-button issue in U.S. 
politics at the time, citizenship for foreign-born people. The response is a claim 
that expands with further informational detail (not reprinted here). 

(12) Watters: Is it really that radical to say, listen, let’s follow the law and let’s 
wait in line to gain citizenship? 

Perino: Well, actually, that has been actually proposed. (Fox) 


4.2.5 Response to claim (N = 12; 14%) 

Many claims prompt a response, as indicated in Section 4.2.2. above. And many 
responses to claims contain instances of the present perfect. In example 13, the 
radio interviewer is speaking with a member of the U.S. Supreme Court and has 
just made reference to an infamous court decision that decided the outcome of 
the presidential election in 2000 (Bush vs. Gore). 
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(13) Gross: You know, that seems like the decision that justices, like, really 
don’t want to talk about in public. 

Stevens: I suppose that’s right. You know, and of course I don’t think it’s 
been a decision that has been cited since it was handed down. (NPR) 

5 Discussion and conclusions 

In undertaking this project, we have accepted Paul Hopper’s (1982) assertion 
that “our understanding of aspect should be rooted in the last resort in dis¬ 
course” (p. 16). A corollary to this is that context counts. While it is possible to 
make certain generalizations about grammatical structures - and with present 
perfect, the generalizations are those categories that Comrie (1976), Anderson 
(1982), Bybee et al. (1994), and others have revealed - in the final analysis, a full 
accounting for the range of meanings is best approached on a case-by-base 
basis. This precept is even more true for pragmatic functions. This study has 
discovered that, with the chosen corpora (media interviews in American 
English), present perfect is used overwhelmingly in contexts in which speakers 
are taking or supporting previously stated positions, though also often in the 
contexts of explicating narrative detail, introducing a guest or media item, and 
providing descriptions or explanations to a media audience. However, the key 
words here are “with the chosen corpora.” It is quite possible that with other 
corpora, doing different things - casual telephone conversations, perhaps, or 
goal-oriented institutional talk - present perfect has a different range of func¬ 
tions. Indeed, this characteristic of corpus-based analyses may very well account 
for the discrepancy between our results and Suh’s (1992, described above in 
5.2.5.): the disconnect could be due simply to the different genres (interviews vs. 
monologues). 

Other studies on present perfect have illustrated variations that had pre¬ 
viously not been rigorously documented (e.g. Levey 2006; Richard and 
Rodriguez Louro 2016; Ritz and Engel 2008; Walker 2011). They have done so 
by virtue of examining particular varieties or genres with corpora restricted to 
reflect those, and have turned up valuable results that have allowed a broader 
understanding of present perfect. However, as one anonymous reviewer pointed 
out in an earlier version of this paper, a full semantic and pragmatic accounting 
of present perfect - a “general theory” - remains elusive. We agree this is a 
challenging undertaking. The current study has not attempted to devise a 
predictive theory on when present perfect will appear in discourse or exactly 
how; it is, instead, an a posteriori accounting of the form as it does appear in a 
random sample of our 12 million word corpus. But it does lend some insights 
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into the range of functions beyond the mere semantic that the form can have 
and the discourse environments in which it appears. 

These caveats are part of the limitations of this study. Another significant 
limitation is that, because an analysis of pragmatic functions is a matter of 
looking at each instance one by one, forming categories, then going over data 
again manually, large-scale results (to complement the large-scale corpus) are 
still not possible. Other corpus analyses - the frequency of appearance of a 
lexical item, say - can turn up hundreds of millions of examples; we looked at 
268. It is possible that with a much larger collection, the relative frequency 
results would be different. Thus this study is worthy of replication. 

Yet the results of this study are meaningful for pedagogical purposes. To 
summarize, the present perfect is often taught using the generalization “events, 
activities, or states that began in the past and are still continuing, or that began 
in the past and, while completed, have a strong relevance for the present” (our 
words), a generalization useful for English learners. As with all grammar instruc¬ 
tion, however, it behooves a good language teacher to provide not only what a 
structure means, but also how it functions - “what it’s doing” - in a particular 
context. The results of this study indicate that the present perfect is used very 
often in order for a speaker to make or back up an assertion or a position. This is 
useful extra knowledge - beyond the semantic - for language learners to have. 
In this way, our study contributes to an overall picture of the present perfect and 
leads the way for further work on this and other grammatical structures. 


Appendix: Transcription conventions 

Transcripts in this manuscript are generally presented with regular English spell¬ 
ing and punctuation and without the specific notations common to conversation 
analysis. A turn at talk begins with the speaker’s name and a colon. Verbs in focus 
are in italics. Omitted words are indicated by ellipses. Transcribers’ comments are 
shown with [brackets]. Utterance restarts are marked by hyphens (-). Corpus 
sources appear in parentheses at the end of each excerpt. 
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Abstract: This paper analyzes two settings of digital communication in which 
social actors participate, interact and engage differently within virtual commu¬ 
nities. Online identities are interactionally and discursively constructed and this 
process defines differences in groupness, illustrating the nature of those online 
spaces. This study builds on the notion of Citizen Sociolinguistics, that is, 
ordinary people producing metacommentaries on language uses, to examine 
the data in different digital communication settings. 

This work analyzes 500 comments posted by readers on the site of the newspaper 
El Pais, in response to an article announcing the new Spanish orthographic reforms. 
Additionally, it analyzes 200 threads of the “Solo espanol” (“Spanish only”) sub¬ 
forum within WordReference.com. The analysis investigates identity and hierarchy in 
digital communication as socio-cultural results of linguistic interaction. By analyzing 
interaction and identity in online spaces, this paper proposes empirical ways to 
account for differences in virtual communities, reconsiders established criteria such 
as time and regularity in interaction, and proposes new criteria (hierarchy and 
authority) to accentuate the distinctions regarding virtual communities. 

Keywords: digital communication, online communities, Web 2.0, identity, 
ideological language debates 

1 Introduction 

Computer-mediated discourse (CMD) has allowed social actors to negotiate 
meaning in a virtual setting about common interests. Varis and Wang (2011: 
71) refer to the Internet as “a space of seemingly endless possibilities for self- 
expression and community formation”. Communication and engagement with 
others online about different aspects of our social and cultural life in general 
(Varis and Wang 2011: 70-71) have provided a new set of nuances and complex¬ 
ities about the nature of human interaction. For discourse analysts “CMD has 
important implications for understanding key concepts, such as interactional 
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coherence, participant frameworks, intertextuality, language-identity relation¬ 
ships, and the notion of community” (Androutsopoulos and Beiftwenger 2008: 2). 
Community formation through digital communication has been possible partially 
due to the fact that Web 2.0 incorporates “user-generated content and social 
interaction, often alongside or in response to structures and /or (multimedia) 
content provided by the sites themselves” (Herring and Androutsopoulos 2015:130). 
This platform has allowed “highly mobile individuals and/or participants” to display 
their communicative repertoires and exchange information within a social network 
(Rymes and Leone 2014: 30). Web 2.0 bestows power upon “Internet networks to 
link disparate voices and create awareness of hitherto unknown varieties of commu¬ 
nication” (Rymes and Leone 2014: 30). 

Participants of online discussions or debates share an interest for the topic 
and a willingness to participate, thereby demonstrating a high social-interaction 
tendency (human interactivity) (Yoo 2011: 72-73). Given the topic of the sites 
(language debates), this study is anchored within Citizen Sociolinguistics 
(Rymes and Leone 2014), an area “located right at the interface between the 
expert discourse of sociolinguistics developed by ... academic researchers, and 
popular discourses about language variation developed by and circulated 
among ordinary citizens” (Moore 2015: 1), which is extensively available online 
in social media platforms. Consequently, everyday peoples’ observations, meta¬ 
commentaries, and evaluations in those non-face-to-face online communities, as 
a social activity, constitute the data for Citizen Sociolinguistics (Moore 2015). The 
linguistic knowledge displayed in the participants’ communicative repertoire 
(Rymes and Leone 2014) constitutes the “linguistic competence” that partici¬ 
pants display in virtual communities. 

The research questions motivating this study are: What is the nature of 
social practices that allow the discursive formation of identities and hierarchy 
within online communities and how do those practices define the very nature of 
online gatherings? The structure of this paper follows a review of the work of 
authors on different aspects of digital communication, to later on describe the 
sources for the data in this study. After the analysis of the data, I discuss the 
differences of the two settings based on crucial notions such as time, authority 
and hierarchy followed by concluding remarks. 


2 Literature review 

Individuals who write comments on the Internet-mediated communication usually 
use a pseudonym and their real identities ‘often remain backstage in intimacy’ 
(Yus 2011: 21). The lack of face-to-face contact allows users to hide behind an alias 
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and construct entirely fictional personae of themselves (Blommaert 2017: 5). This 
relative anonymity allows them to speak more freely about their thoughts and 
feelings. However, it does not mean that on the Internet individuals do not 
negotiate an identity or tend to create and consolidate virtual groups or commu¬ 
nities (Yus 2011: 21). In fact, opinions about language changes or uses reflect 
social and psychological impulses related to language attitudes and those 
impulses are mainly about identity (Edwards 2009: 212). 

In order to describe the nature of different online groups, this study con¬ 
siders Bucholtz and Hall’s (2005) notion of identity as socio-cultural results of 
linguistic interaction. Identity is mainly negotiated, created, and shaped through 
interaction and discourse. The main premise of this study is that the identities of 
authority figures in these language debates are relational, that is, they emerge 
through interaction within a group. They are identities constructed by the 
perceptions and acknowledgements of others in the group. In particular, this 
study explores notions of authentication and authorization (Bucholtz and Hall 
2005: 601-5) within the relationality principle. Authentication “focuses on the 
way identities are discursive verified” (Bucholtz and Hall 2005: 601) and author¬ 
ization “involves the affirmation or imposition through structures of institutio¬ 
nalized power and ideology” (Bucholtz and Hall 2005: 603). 

This study defines online spaces based on digital communication. The 
literature on notions such as “Affinity Spaces” (Hayes and Gee 2010) and 
“Communities of Practice” (Lave and Wenger 1991) reveals challenges that 
researchers encounter when aiming to label and define a group of individuals 
who interact online and share linguistic or sociolinguistic knowledge. From the 
earlier term of Speech Community, used later partly for geographically-bounded 
urban communities like in Philadelphia (Labov 1989), researchers have 
struggled to clarify the concept (Patrick 2004). The lack of uniformity of the 
speech features across the community and the boundaries of such a community 
(implying membership and, therefore, included and excluded individuals) have 
made researchers avoid the troublesome task of defining the notion of socio¬ 
linguistic communities (Patrick 2004: 573-7). Consequently, researchers have 
favored terms indicating flexibility in the definition and the term of “Speech 
Community” was replaced by “Community of Practice” (CoP) (Bucholtz 1999), 
which competed later with the notion of “Affinity Space” (Gee 2004) or “Light- 
ties Communities” (Blommaert 2017). 

Communities of Practice (CoPs) are considered open communities where 
users share a common interest, create content, and negotiate knowledge on a 
regular basis (Wenger etal. 2002: 4). Time in these communities seems to be 
crucial to understanding interaction and the construction of identities. Dube 
etal. (2006) distinguish between young and old CoPs and Hara etal. (2009) 
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present a more detailed account of age based on three stages of development: 
young, established, and old: 

An online CoP is ‘young’ when it is less than a year old; when it is more than 1 year old but 
less than 10 years old, it is ‘established’; and when an online CoP is more than 10 years 
old, it is ‘old’ (Hara et al. 2009: 746). 

For some authors, the problem still lies in the idea of community. For Gee (2005) 
the problem starts with labeling a group of people as a CoP, as we need then to 
define the community by undertaking the complicated task of seeing who is in or 
out of that group (Gee 2005: 215). To avoid this. Gee coined the term “Affinity 
Space”, focusing on the understanding that group communication on the internet 
tends to gravitate around shared activities, interests, and goals (Gee 2004: 67). 

These notions have shifted focus theoretically from individuals to topics, 
from people (community) to interests they share in a virtual space. A specific 
topic of interest, event, or news can trigger the creation of a virtual group that 
interacts punctually or regularly. In that respect, “Zappavigna (2011) coined the 
term “ambient affiliation” to describe how microbloggers engage with other 
virtual co-presenters of an ad-hoc community of interest that bounds around 
evolving topics of interest” (Herring and Androutsopoulos 2015: 141). 

Magnifico’s (2012) work on learning in online spaces further developed Gee’s 
concept of online Affinity Spaces and proposed “defining features for contempor¬ 
ary affinity spaces” including that “participation is self-directed, multifaceted, and 
dynamic” or that “Affinity Spaces provide a passionate, public audience for 
content” (Curwood etal. 2013: 678-679). It seems, therefore, a common under¬ 
standing from the literature that while CoP groups “deepen their knowledge and 
expertise in this area by interacting on an ongoing basis” (Hara etal. 2009: 740), 
the term of Affinity Spaces implies a lesser sense of community, with less long¬ 
evity and less regular interaction among members (Kytola 2013: 34). 

From a different angle, researchers have discussed the relationship between 
off- and online identities to argue that online communities are based on light 
ties instead of more traditional ties such as social class or age previously used to 
define “thick” communities (Blommaert 2017). These social groups in virtual 
spaces display lighter ties and a low level of integration through their social 
practices, revealing light communities (Blommaert 2017). In these light commu¬ 
nities, identities are constructed with and by other users of the online group not 
only through interaction (Bucholtz and Hall 2005) but also through different 
semantic relations resulting from the online-offline nexus (Blommaert etal. 
2018: 1). Because of this, identity connections through light ties offer a more 
nuanced phenomenon than other social traditional structures of social systems 
(Blommaert 2017: 6). 
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This study adapts the notion of light communities (Blommaert 2017), which 
is a more flexible notion of groupness, to analyze two settings of digital com¬ 
munication in order to explore differences in participants’ interactions and 
group dynamics in virtual Internet communities. Previous notions of temporality 
and regularity are considered to examine the discursive emergence of identities 
interactively within these virtual gatherings and then a proposal is made in favor 
of the notions of hierarchy and authority in digital communication. 


3 Data and methodology 

The first setting where participants discuss language changes online is provided 
by El Pais, the major newspaper in Spain. I analyze the comments posted in 
response to an article announcing the new orthographic reforms to be made to 
the Spanish language as proposed by Real Academia Espanola (RAE [Royal 
Spanish Academy]), which was published on El Pais’s website on November 5, 
2010 by Rodriguez Marcos. First, I examine 500 comments posted by readers on 
the site. The online version of the article remained on El Pais’s homepage for 24 
hours. On November 6, 2010, the online article was no longer located on the 
homepage; in order to find the article after that date, one needed to use a search 
engine. In this setting, participants create a temporary identity that will disap¬ 
pear in a few hours before which they can react and respond by posting 
comments to a piece of news or to other users’ comments. Time constraints 
are therefore of primary importance in comments posted in reaction to immedi¬ 
ate circumstances or news. 

The second setting of digital communication is a forum from WordReference. 
com Forums. I consider 200 threads of the “Solo espahol” (“Spanish only”) sub¬ 
forum within WordReference.com Language Forums, founded by Michael Kellog. 
He opened the language forums in 2000, and in 2009 he estimated 390,000 
registered users and over 1,000,000 daily visitors to the forums (Franco 2009). 
WordReference.com (WR) is the most used website dedicated to language(s) and 
language norms. In the case of Spanish, it has higher traffic even than the Royal 
Spanish Academy’s [Real Academia Espanola, RAE] own website (c.f. Alexa.com 
global and national rank 1 ). 


1 According to the site, “The rank is calculated using a combination of average daily visitors to 
this site and pageviews on this site over the past 3 months. The site with the highest combina¬ 
tion of visitors and pageviews is ranked #1.” 
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Two non-consecutive weeks were randomly selected: the first and the third 
of January 2014. The first 100 threads with activity in each of those weeks were 
included in the corpus. The corpus includes, then, 200 threads of various 
lengths ranging from only two posts—typically a request and a reply—to more 
than thirty, including opinions or arguments between members. 

Unless posts reacting to news, interactions in forums are “stored in some 
format, and made available to users upon demand, so that they can catch up with 
the discussion, or add to it, at any time - even after an appreciable period has 
passed” (Crystal 2001: 11). Time constraints, therefore, are of secondary impor¬ 
tance in online forums. The entries appear in reverse chronological order, with the 
most recent comment being the first one to appear (Baron 2008: 110). Typically, 
forums are divided into different categories or sub-forums. In each sub-forum 
there is a series of threads, chronologically ordered, which can be created by any 
registered user to start an interaction. Members display one of the three main 
categories in the forum depending on the number of posts authored: (a) Junior 
members (1-29); (b) Members (30-99); and (c) Senior Members (100+ ). 

In both of the settings under consideration, users need to register to be able 
to post comments and design a profile with specific features. While the first 
setting of comments around news in an online newspaper is shared just for 
hours, the WordForum addressing doubts around language uses has developed 
over longer periods of time. 

This study develops the notion of Citizen Sociolinguistics (Rymes and Leone 
2014) by analyzing ordinary people’s metacommentaries on language uses. In 
particular, this work analyzes online interaction following Bucholtz & Hall’s 
theoretical notions of authentication and authorization (2005) and Blommaert’s 
definitions of online communities (2017) to describe how identities and hierarchy 
are negotiated interactionally in different settings of digital communication. 


4 Analysis 

This section analyzes the data obtained from the two settings of online 
communication. 


4.1 Comments on news: http://www.elpais.com 

For the first context, I analyze online comments reacting to announcements of 
orthographic changes to the Spanish language proposed by the RAE. In many 
cases, users display intense emotions such as anger in these ideological 
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language debates, which are manifested by lexical choices but also by punctua¬ 
tion (capital letters, interrogative, and exclamation marks) and other symbols 
(i.e. Han matado a la i griega!!! Que triste ... [They have killed the Greek i!!! 
How sad ... ] (NpParticipant 2 305)). In these examples, users employ different 
techniques “to connote texts with oral qualities” (Yus 2011: 19). These texts are 
also defined as oralized written text (Yus 2001) or texts presenting textual 
deformation (Yus 2005), since such texts display, among other things, creative 
spelling, and repetition of letters and punctuation marks (Yus 2011:19). Together 
with emoticons, these features express meaning iconically (Herring and 
Androutsopoulos 2015: 134). 

The accomplishment of virtual interaction is facilitated by both technological affordances 
[...] and linguistic innovations by which participants attempt to compensate for social cues 
normally conveyed by other channels in face-to-face interaction, such as textual represen¬ 
tations of emotions and physical actions with emoticons (Herring and Androutsopoulos 
2015: 139-140). 

In this particular case, due to the dynamics of the online newspaper, users have 
hours to post their comments, but after that, the virtual gathering will disappear. 
These characteristics do not restrict more virulent sentiments and angry posts, 
as may be the case in more permanent settings. Below, a user employs insults 
(gentuza [scum], titeres [puppets]) swear words (Que cono [why the hell]) and 
punctuation (capital letters, interrogative, and exclamation marks) to express his 
disagreement with the new changes proposed. 

(1) ESTO ES UNA REVOLUCION. iQue me vais a prohibir que acentue solo? 
jEsta gentuza pronto me va a prohibir respirar y me lo va a cambiar 
todo! Que cono teneis que modificar lo que no se debe tocar ... titeres 
(NpParticipant 33) 3 . 

[THIS IS A REVOLUTION. Are you going to forbid me from putting an 
accent on solo? Soon these scum are going to forbid me to breathe and 
they are going to change everything! Why the hell do you have to modify 
what should not be touched ...puppets] 


2 For ethical reasons, users’ online identities are hidden under the generic name “participant”. 
In the case of the Newspaper comments, the number indicates the order in which their posts 
appear online. In the case of WordForums, the number indicates the order in which they appear 
in the analysis of this study. “Np” stands for Newspaper and “Wr” for WordForum. Only on two 
occasions the real pseudonym is revealed because it does not compromise the real identity since 
each pseudonym includes a number and a profession. 

3 The bold text in this article represents linguistic choices relevant to the analysis. The 
italicized text represents the nicknames. 
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These emotionally loaded comments underline the fact that language reform 
often represents an “emotional and private issue as much as a political and 
public one” (Ball 1999: 279). In the same vein, communicators’ attitudes and 
affective states reflect the topic under discussion (Herring and Androutsopoulos 
2015: 134). The comment below also employs punctuation and swearing to 
manifest complete disagreement. 

(2) Imposible, soy incapaz de escribir "guion" sin tilde. iMaldicion! 

Dejen la ortografia en paz, diablos. Pretenden hacerla mas facil, pero 
ya todos tenemos interiorizado que palabras como "guion" llevan tilde 
(NpParticipant 228). 

[Impossible, I am incapable of writing “guion” without an accent. 
Damn! Leave the orthography in peace, devils. They pretend to make it 
easier, but we all already have internalized that words like “guion” have 
an accent] 

Another important difference between online communities is the engagement 
with other users. Even if users share a virtual space with other readers of the 
cyber newspaper (Yus 2011: 78), their communication mostly reflects their views 
towards the piece of news and they do not entail specific interactions. Only 6.2% 
of the comments show some type of reference or response to another post or 
author. The following excerpts present instances that evoke some sort of inter¬ 
action with other participants’ comments. 

(3) Coincido con NpParticipant 1, y sumo ademas que la lengua hispana ... 
(NpParticipant 22). 

[I agree with NpParticipant 1, and I add also that the Hispanic 
language... ] 

This reference to another user relates two posted comments but interaction ends 
here, since NpParticipant 1 does not reply to NpParticipant 22’s post. Users can 
also agree with more than one comment/author, as in excerpt (4). 

(4) Debo decir que estoy de acuerdo con NpParticipant 49 & NpParticipant 

50. ^Como voy a escribir "quorum", palabra liana terminada en M y por 
tanto se acentua, "cuorum"? ...(NpParticipant 102). 

[I must say I agree with NpParticipant 49 & NpParticipant 50. How am 

I going to write “quorum”, a “liana” Word” that ends in M and therefore it 
is stressed “cuorum”?...] 
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The references consist of the pseudonym and the number associated with that 
comment in relation to the chronological order of appearance online. 
Intertextuality is manifested, as in (4), when “CDM users incorporate outside 
context to create meaning by paraphrasing, quoting, retweeting, or linking to 
other texts elsewhere on the Web” (fferring and Androutsopoulos 2015: 136). 

Users may also refer to other users because they disagree with them, like in 
excerpt (5). Even in the case of strong disagreement, there is not a follow up. 

(5) Supongo que no eres consciente de lo estupido que es lo que acabas de 
decir. Si todos los hispanohablantes hubiesen sido, a lo largo de la 
historia, igual de absurdos, provincianos, chovinistas y cerrados que 
tu, ...(NpParticipant 236). 

[I guess you are not aware of how stupid it is what you just said . If all 
the Spanish speakers had been as absurd, provinvianos, chovinists 
and close minded through history as you ...] 

In the excerpt above, the user strongly reprimands and insults another user and does 
not seem to worry about consequences with the user or the community. The pseu¬ 
donym chosen by this participant is “al 198” [fo 198], indicating that his/her partici¬ 
pation is in response to comment 198. This interaction ends here and the author of 
comment 198 does not respond to these accusations. Because this space is consid¬ 
ered temporary, the consequences of saying something inappropriate are minimal. 

Some participants in this space identify, refer to, and address other users’ 
agreeing or disagreeing with their comments but there is no indication that there 
is hierarchy established within this group of participants. In relation to the next 
post, NpParticipant 44 does not answer to NpParticipant 89 in a subsequent 
comment. Instead of interaction, there are sporadic mentions or references to 
other comments. Criticism or agreement with other users is incorporated into 
some members’ comments or responses as part of the narrative that presents 
their position. However, besides the ephemeral nature of this internet-mediated 
communication, some members still express cordiality with greetings before 
and/or after their opinions, thereby recognizing other users. In this way, they 
constitute a group that is sharing a space and similar interest. 

(6) A NpParticipant 44. No pueden eliminarse todas las tildes, porque 
una cosa es el contexto, y otra muy distinta saber distinguir la 
pronunciation.... Saludos (NpParticipant 89). 

[To NpParticipant 44. All the diacritic symbols cannot be eliminated 
because one thing is the context and another different thing is to know 
how to distinguish the pronunciation...Greetings] 
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Some users of this virtual group attempt to maintain a certain level of 
courtesy or rapport, opening or closing their comments with elements that 
acknowledge the presence of others (i.e. “Queridos/as” [Dear all [masc. and 
fern.] (NpParticipant 154) or “saludos cordiales” [warm greetings] (NpParticipant 
182)). However, in the data collected from comments reacting to the news, there 
are few greetings. Only 3.8% of the comments in the corpus from El Pais 
presents some kind of acknowledgement to the community at the opening or 
closing of the comment. 

In less permanent communities, interaction is not prolonged enough to 
create a specific dynamic (hierarchy) in which certain participants emerge as 
authoritative voices in the language debates, even though some users demand 
and search for a voice of authority who can provide an “expert” opinion among 
the participants. 

(7) Por favor si hay algun filologo hispano por aqui me podria decir que 
vienen estos cambios? Gracias (NpParticipant 367). 

[Please, if there is a Hispanic philologist around, could s/he tell me 

what is the point of these changes?] 

The participant above asks the group for a Hispanic philologist, a voice of 
authority and expertise, who could explain the rationale of these changes. 
There is an attempt to construct an identity in relation to authorization “through 
structures of institutionalized power and ideology” (Bucholtz and Hall 2005: 
603), such as education and expertise. 

The participant below presents herself as a Spaniard and as an experienced 
teacher of the Spanish language in different parts of Spain. NpParticipant 114’s 
pseudonym is “A teacher.” 

(8) NpParticipant 73, soy espanola, he trabajado en Andalucia y en Madrid 
como profesora de Lengua y te garantizo que a mi tambien muchas de 
las cosas que han decidido me suenan a chino (NpParticipant 114). 

[... I am Spanish, I have worked in Andalusia and Madrid as a 
language professor and I guarantee you that many of the things they 
have decided also sound like a foreign language to me] 

Authors of examples (8) and (9) legitimize a position against the language 
changes alluding to nationality, own profession (a language teacher) and experi¬ 
ence (working in different regions). 
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(9) Queridos/as: Soy profesor de secundaria y creo que la RAE comete el 
error del siglo eliminando (NpPartlcipant 154). 

[Dear all: I am a high school teacher and I think RAE is making the 
mistake of the century by eliminating] 

Similarly, in excerpt (10) another user presents himself as qualified by stating 
his profession. The comment below is signed as “un lingiiista” [a linguist], 
validating his opinion with some land of expertise. 

(10) El unico objetivo de la lengua es el de comunicar, por tanto cualquier 
cambio que se produzca en pro de la economia del lenguaje y de facilitar 
la comunicacion bienvenidos sean. Un lingiiista. (NpParticipant 407). 

[The only objective of language is to communicate, therefore, any 
change produced in favor of economy in language or to facilitate com¬ 
munication must be welcome. A linguist] 

The previous participants (8-10) present themselves as voices of expertise, but 
due to the temporality of this setting, these users do not have a chance to 
construct their authority over time and, consequently, other participants do not 
acknowledge them as authoritative voices in the group. These examples indicate 
the formation of identity processes in relation to authentification (Bucholtz and 
Hall 2005: 601), in which the user aims to verify his/her identity interactionally, 
providing evidence for the right to deliver judgements on language uses. 

The news published that day in El Pais facilitated the creation of a virtual 
space where social actors posted their comments and stated their opinions. The 
temporary character of the communication produced an environment in which 
users expressed their opinions, more freely showing anger and emotional lan¬ 
guage in general. There is no engagement with other users (only approximately 
10% of the comments refer to other user’s post or to the community as a whole). 
The short life of this gathering, the space and the discussion do not allow certain 
dynamics to flourish and users to build authority around their identities regard¬ 
ing the topics discussed. However, a few comments solicit voices of authority to 
emerge among the group. 


4.2 Language forums: WordReference.com 

In the language forums, participants also choose a pseudonym, and in this 
setting their online profile will appear with a type of membership depending 
on the number of posts authored: Junior members, Members or Senior Members. 
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There is, therefore, an implication of a more permanent and lasting community 
where users (members) interact in an ongoing basis (Kytola 2013: 34) and 
establish a hierarchy in the forum. The following excerpt displays interaction 
between a member (someone who has authored from 1 to 29 posts) and a senior 
member (someone who has authored more than 100 posts). Excerpt (11) demon¬ 
strates subordination and hierarchy displayed linguistically in the forum. 

(11) WrParticipant 1 (Member) Thread: de modo que se limite? accessed 1/1/2014 
- WrParticipant 2 (Senior Member): Buenas tardes, WrParticipant 1. 
^Podrias decirnos, con exactitud, cual es tu duda? 

-WrParticipant 1 (Member): Hola WrParticipant 2: no es una duda exacta, 
necesito formar esta frase correctamente y no se si lo hago bien. 
-WrParticipant 2 (Senior Member): Es que el foro no funciona asi. Si lo que 
te hace dudar es lo que marcaste en rojo, esta correctamente usado el 
subjuntivo. Por lo demas, no podemos corregirte toda la carta que estas 
escribiendo, pedazo por pedazo, porque no nos dedicamos a hacer revi- 
siones a profundidad. 

Saludos, 

WrParticipant 2 

... WrParticipant 1 (Member): gracias por las respuestas y perdon por el 
mal uso del foro. Eliminare mi post..feliz ano!! 

[WrParticipant 1 (Member) Thread: in a way that is limited? accessed 1/1/ 
2014 

-WrParticipant 2 (Senior Member): Good evening, WrParticipant 1. 

Could you tell us exactly, what is your doubt? 

-WrParticipant 1 (Member): Hello WrParticipant 2: it is not exactly a doubt, 
I need to form this sentence correctly and I do not know if I am doing it 
correctly. 

-WrParticipant 2 (Senior Member): The thing is that the forum does not 
work that way. If your doubt is what you marked in red, the subjunctive 
is properly used there. For the rest, we cannot correct the whole letter 
you are writing, chunk by chunk, because we do not dedicate ourselves to 
do in-depth revisions. 

Best, 

WrParticipant 2 

... WrParticipant 1 (Member): thank you for the answers and sorry for 
the bad use of the forum. I will delete my post..happy [new] year!!] 

In the previous thread, WrParticipant 1 presents a doubt and WrParticipant 2 
asks for clarification. In the later post, WrParticipant 2 explains that the forum 
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does not work in the way WrParticipant 1 has tried to use it and WrParticipant 1 
apologizes, which reinforces WrParticipant 2’s authority within the forum. 
WrParticipant 1 could have opted to disobey, ignore, or react negatively, as 
the limited information users’ display about their identity makes them almost 
impossible to trace in the offline world. Instead, WrParticipant 1 apologizes, 
orienting to WrParticipant 2’s status as indexed not only through his/her mem¬ 
bership category, but through previous interactions that have constructed 
WrParticipant 2’s identity as an authority figure discursively in the forum. 

The cordiality in the forum is manifested through greetings, acknowledgments, 
apologies, and obedience by new users around the authority of other members (e.g., 
“thank you for the answers and sorry for the bad use of the forum. I will delete my 
post..happy [new] year!!). Language forums show, thus, a more polite configuration 
of interaction (Bonnin 2014). WrParticipant 2 has built his/her authority through 
time and interactions and WrParticipant l’s response exemplifies an unequal 
relationship. This excerpt indicates how identity is constructed discursively as 
“the social positioning of self and other” (Bucholtz and Hall 2005: 486). This is 
different from other examples where instances of Electronic Mediated 
Communication about language debates reflect a less cordial exchange of opinions 
(Osthus 2004; Hanna and De Nooy 2009; Damar 2010-2011; Meunier and Rosier 
2012; Reyes 2013), as in the setting of El Pais discussed earlier. 

A feature of this interaction is a clear delimitation of a group of members 
who act as authorities in these language debates: they are not designated as 
individuals but rather as belonging to a collective identity. In excerpt 11, 
WrParticipant 2 uses the first person plural, “we”, thus dividing participants in 
the interaction between a singular “you”, who poses a question or expresses a 
language doubt, and an exclusive, collective “we”, who are in the position of 
resolving that question. Therefore, “could you tell us”/ “we can’t correct” refers 
to WrParticipant 2 as an actual representative of a wider class of normative 
users. This interaction confirms the idea of a more permanent community that 
interacts on a regular basis online (Hara et al. 2009: 740). 

This authority is not only a self-ascribed identity. On the contrary, even 
occasional contributors consider there to be a specialized group with normative 
authority regarding language use, as can be seen in the next excerpt: 

(12) WrParticipant 3 (Junior Member). Thread: Des-realizado y des-objetivado. 
Accessed 1/18, 2014. 

-WrParticipant 3 (Junior Member): Hola, soy nuevo en este foro pero os leo 
como anonimo y la verdad es que un espacio asi en Internet es genial. 
Me animo a escribiros porque tengo una duda acerca de dos verbos que 
me he encontrado en un texto de filosofia, para ser mas concretos de 
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Descartes y sus analisis del yo y sus vivencias o ideas: DES-REALIZAR y 
DES-OBJETIVAR. 

(...) 

^Por favor me podeis explicar un poco lo del "des" y cuando se puede 
usar?Muchas gracias 

[WrParticipant 3 (Junior Member). Thread: Dis-accomplished and dis- 
objectivized. Accessed 1/18, 2014. 

-WrParticipant 3 (Junior Member): Hello, I am new to this forum but I 
read you [plural] anonymously and the truth is that it is great that there 
is a space like this on the Internet. 

I am encouraged to write to you [plural] because I have a doubt about 
two verbs that I found in a text about philosophy, by Descartes to be 
more concrete, and his analysis of the self and hi 
life lessons/experiences or ideas: DES-REALIZAR and DES-OBJETIVAR. 

(...) 

;Could you [plural] please explain to me a little bit about the particle 
"des" and when it can be used? 

Thank you very much] 

In this example, the participant describes his/her passage from lurker to poster 
(See Liao & Chou 2012) and addresses his/her interlocutor through the second 
person plural, “os” [you], “escribiros” [write to you], “podeis” [could you]. 
WrParticipant 3 addresses a collective group of users in the forum and it is 
crucial to observe who acknowledges being part of that collective. While other 
users respond to WrParticipant 3 directly, providing an answer, there are mem¬ 
bers who take the initiative and responsibility to welcome him/her as a new 
member. This initiative allows them to be recognized as somehow prominent 
members with welcoming duties. Not all senior members display the same 
authority in the forum. Below, the same senior member contributes to that 
thread by welcoming the newcomer, a speech act which s/he seems to be 
entitled to—and not the other recent members who wrote previously: 

(13) WrParticipant 2 (Senior Member): Buenas noches, WrParticipant 3. Te doy 
la bienvenida al foro. En los recursos de la RAE no vas a encontrar un 
articulo para cada verbo formado por prefijacion. En cambio, podias 
buscar lo que se recomienda sobre el uso del guion. Esto es lo que dice 
acerca de este uso estilistico del guion, en textos filosoficos o especializa- 
dos, el Diccionario panhispanico de dudas: 

[WrParticipant 2 (Senior Member): Good evening, WrParticipant 3. I 
welcome you to the forum. In the resources provided by RAE you will 
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not find an article for each verb constructed by prefixation. However, you 
could look for what is recommended about the use of the hyphen. This is 
what the Diccionario panhispanico de dudas says about the stylistic use 
of the hyphen, in philosophical or specialized texts:] 

Plural pronouns, both first and second person, work here as an interactional 
device to refer to a selected group of senior members inhabiting a shared 
collective identity. Again, these identities emerge in the forum through interac¬ 
tion. The formation of identity is a process constructed by others in relation to 
authentification (Bucholtz and Hall 2005: 601). These authoritative identities are 
verified through discourse and participants reinforce the position of these 
authority figures to evaluate and judge language use. 

In the previous examples, WrParticipant 2 appears as the representative of 
these authorized normative agents, designated through an exclusive “we”, who 
are addressed as a collective “you” and who are entitled to welcome others to 
the forum or to explain how it is supposed to work. 

At this point, we could imagine that all senior members represent those 
expert voices in the forum and that their authority is self-evident to other 
members through their profile features (i.e., senior members are authors of 
more than 100 posts). However, although the profile features contribute to 
achieving certain acknowledgment through time and interaction (seniority), 
only a few senior members are actually recognized, respected and considered 
authority figures in the community. In excerpt 14 below, WrParticipant 4 (Senior 
Member) presents a doubt and WrParticipant 2 makes a referral to him through 
previous threads via different links. Immediately thereafter, WrParticipant 4 
thanks and apologizes to WrParticipant 2 for being repetitive. 

(14) WrParticipant 4 (Senior Member). Thread: Escritura de cifras mezclando 
numeros y palabras. Accessed 1/2/ 2014 

...Gracias, WrParticipant 2, y perdona la constante repeticion. Mea 
culpa por no saber buscar. (Usualmente encontraba "como escribir 
el numero", pero no "como NO escribirlo", que era lo que buscaba.) 

(...) Saludos. 

[WrParticipant 4 (Senior Member). Thread: Writing numerals, mixing 
numbers and words. Accessed 1/2/ 2014...Thank you, WrParticipant 2, 

and forgive the constant repetition. Mea culpa for not knowing how 
to look for it. (I usually found “how to write the number,” but not 
“how NOT to write it”, which is what I was looking for.) 

(...) Greetings.] 
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These examples show how members recognize the authority that 
WrParticipant 2 has in the forum. The exaggerated politeness shown by 
WrParticipant 4, observed in verbs which reinforce the asymmetry (“forgive 
me”) and the Latin expression “mea culpa,” proposes an asymmetrical relation¬ 
ship, which will be maintained in other interactions between both members. In 
another thread, also proposed by WrParticipant 4, WrParticipant 2 reprimands 
him for not posing a clear question and asks him to formulate a more complete 
and precise question next time. 

(15) WrParticipant 4 (Senior Member). Thread: Acto de magia: ,-magacinesco, 
de variedades, miscelaneo? Accessed 1/2/ 2014 

...-WrParticipant 2 (Senior Member): WrParticipant 4: Nos estas poniendo 
a adivinar y has estado anadiendo detalles poco a poco. ^Podrlas 
plantear tu consulta de un modo mas completo y preciso la proxima 
vez? 

-WrParticipant 4 (Senior Member): Amigos mlos, no es mi intencion 
polemizar y les pido disculpas si es que tengo responsabilidad en 
algo. No obstante, deje muy clara mi pregunta desde el principio, 
inclusive en el titulo: 

[WrParticipant 4 (Senior Member). Thread: Magic Act: magicaneus, 
variety show, miscellaneous? Accessed 1/2/ 2014...-WrParticipant 2 
(Senior Member): WrParticipant 4: You are making us guess and 
you have been adding details little by little. Next time, could you 
present your enquiry in a more concrete and precise manner? 
-WrParticipant 4 (Senior Member): My friends, it is not my intention to 
argue and I apologize if I am responsible for that. Nevertheless, I 
presented my question clearly from the beginning, even in the title:] 

Excerpts (14) and (15) expose two senior members interacting; however, 
WrParticipant 2 has the authority to respond to and reprimand WrParticipant 4, 
who apologizes. These interactions reveal how senior members represent different 
roles. Authority is not only established through profile features. These examples 
reveal that “identities are never autonomous or independent but always acquire 
social meaning in relation to other available identity positions and other social 
actors” (Bucholtz and Hall 2005: 598). 

The collective group of participants who enjoy authority in the forum set 
the values of language use in the linguistic market (Bourdieu 2001). They are 
“language brokers” (Reyes and Bonnin 2016) who, like WrParticipant 2, act as 
authoritative members in these online communities. This role is consistent 
with Blommaert and Verschueren’s (1999) term, “ideological brokers,” which 
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refers to individuals who are invested with (or, at least, can invoke) authority 
to intervene as authorized speakers in the debates about language policy 
and norms. 

Language brokers construct and negotiate their authority discursively over 
time. Authority is reinforced and revalidated by other members’ responses and 
the respect they show to these voices in the forum. However, this authority is 
constantly being negotiated and challenged, as shown in excerpt 15 where 
WrParticipant 4 insists, even after s/he apologizes, that s/he posed his/her 
question in a clear way: “Nevertheless, I presented my question clearly from 
the beginning, even in the title.” This interaction shows the dynamic construc¬ 
tion of identities and authority in the forum as an ongoing process, dialectically 
constructed through interaction with other users who acknowledge, test and 
reinforce those authoritative voices in the community. Bucholtz & Hall affirm 
that identity is emergent, positional, and indexical (2005: 598). The data in this 
paper show that authority, as an identity feature, also emerges through interac¬ 
tion, and it is established by the position of self around others and indexes 
discursive practices and relations within a group. 


5 Discussion 

A crucial difference between the two settings is that participants react to news 
on language use in the first setting (£7 Pais ) while participants discuss language 
use in the second setting, i.e. language forums. In the first setting, the comments 
are directed to the official institution of the Spanish language (vertical interac¬ 
tion). In the second case, comments are addressed to other participants (hor¬ 
izontal interaction). The purpose that users may have to create an identity and 
interact in these online communities is also different. In the first setting users 
express their opinions, while in the language forums users pose questions or 
doubts and others provide responses or clarifications. 

In the first setting, users express their opinions more freely, partly because 
they are reacting to changes proposed by the Real Academia Espanola, (RAE 
[Royal Spanish Academy]) and will not be contested by the institution, and 
partly due to time limitations. Consequently, participants use a more emotional 
language through oralized written text (Yus 2001) or texts presenting textual 
deformation (Yus 2005). In terms of engagement and interaction, most of the 
comments are addressed to the RAE, even if, at times, users respond to and 
acknowledge other users, though these greetings are infrequent (3.8%). In 
general, participants reacting to news about normative changes in language 
use do not greet, reference or answer other participants. 
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Time is a crucial factor to understand interaction, engagement and the 
dynamics in this online space. News is displayed on homepages of online 
newspapers for a limited amount of time. Participants create a temporary iden¬ 
tity as a requirement to log in and leave their opinions, and their identities will 
vanish in a matter of hours from the newspaper website. This short-term inter¬ 
action does not allow for participants to emerge as authoritative voices recog¬ 
nizable by other users, even if they try to legitimize their opinions on the subject 
by stating their profession or experience. This instance of online communication 
corresponds to a more temporary light community, a temporary virtual space 
where there are less ties, less integration, and less sense of a community among 
users, and the posts are reactions to the news more so than interactions with 
other members (Kytola 2013: 34). 

In the second setting in this study, WordReference language forums, the lack 
of time restrictions shapes the nature of the interaction by allowing social 
structure and group dynamics to develop. The profiles of members from 
WordReference.com Forums reveal members’ time in the forums (i.e. 
WrParticipant 2 joined this virtual space in April of 2007). Participants interact 
more carefully and the tone is more cordial and polite as they greet, thank, 
apologize and welcome other participants. Comments posted on this more 
permanent light community are constantly acknowledging and referring to the 
virtual community; i.e. “thank you for the answers and sorry for the bad use of 
the forum. I will delete my post..happy [new] year!!” (WrParticipant 1). Along 
the same line, participants acknowledge the authority of a group of users who 
hold higher status in the forum; i.e. “I am new to this forum but I read you 
(plural) [os leo] anonymously... I am encouraged to write to you (plural) 
[escribiros] .../Could you (plural) [me podeis] please explain” (WrParticipant 3). 
Participants’ acknowledgments and apologies reveal the existence of a hierarchy, 
which is a characteristic of more permanent online communities such as language 
forums. 

Through interaction, these groups of participants do not only negotiate the 
mere meaning of a grammar point, word or phrase in language, but also their 
identities (Bucholtz and Hall 2005: 598) and status within the group. These 
virtual communities in the language forums display more regular long-term 
interactions (Hara etal. 2009: 740) and a deeper sense of community (Kytola 
2013: 34). This light community reveals a hierarchy in which members negotiate 
authority and a sense of expertise that is constructed dialectically in the forum 
through recognition by other members. This authority is “constituted and nego¬ 
tiated almost entirely through verbal discourse” (Herring and Androutsopoulos 
2015: 133). These members carrying an authoritative voice in the forum stand as 
“language brokers” (Reyes and Bonnin 2016) since they employ their authority 
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to negotiate and set a value in linguistic markets (Bourdieu 2001), such as 
language forums, for specific uses and expressions of language, promoting a 
specific ideology about language use (Blommaert 2009; Edwards 2009). In 
language forums, doubts and questions are often addressed to the group of 
brokers. Those recognized members engage with new members in a paternalistic 
way, welcoming, teaching about the modus operandi of the forum, and repri¬ 
manding. As Magnifico (2012) points out about learning in online spaces “lea¬ 
dership roles vary within and among portals” (Curwood et al. 2013: 678-9). 


6 Conclusion 

The type of interaction that participants engage with in online communication 
defines the very virtual spaces these participants share. Identities, as social and 
cultural products, emerge through interaction, which is “an outcome of interac¬ 
tional negotiation in part a construct of others’ perceptions and representations” 
(Bucholtz and Hall 2005: 585). This study shows how online participants con¬ 
struct their identities interactionally in relation to the group beyond their limited 
online profile features. 

Online groups interact differently depending on various factors such as 
topics or settings, but especially depending on the time they have to build and 
construct connections, roles, identities and authority in the cyber space they 
share through interaction. Long-term interaction and engagement within an 
online community enables participants to negotiate their roles within the 
group. That negotiation results in unbalanced relationships among users, pro¬ 
ducing authority roles, and therefore hierarchy. 

In more permanent virtual spaces, specific users may become authority 
voices. In relation to language ideological debates, these authority voices can 
be understood as language brokers since they set the values of specific language 
use in the linguistic market. Such an authority is recognized by others in the 
community and reprimanded members generally apologize and follow the 
instructions given by language brokers. Regular long-term interactions (Hara 
et al. 2009: 740) and a deeper sense of community (Kytola 2013: 34) allow users 
not only to negotiate meaning and knowledge collectively (Jenkins 2006) 
through the communication participatory culture (Rymes 2014:5), but also to 
negotiate authority in these language ideological debates where specific parti¬ 
cipants emerge as key discussants of appropriateness in language use. These 
brokers are users who “have the potential to exercise power over other members 
of their society in ways which affect the behaviours of others” (Liddicoat and 
Baldauf 2008: 4). 
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In relation to language ideological debates, the difference between temporary 
and more permanent light communities relies on the fact that in the temporary 
ones users express their opinions on language use, while in the more permanent 
ones, certain users became part of a non-institutional language planning team 
thanks to a participant framework (Androutsopoulos and Beibwenger 2008: 2). 
These anonymous brokers share the power of nation-states’ institutions and elite 
groups in dictating normative use (Jenkins 2006: 137). 
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Abstract: Quotative be like is a construction associated with informal spoken 
contexts and, especially, with various forms of embodied enactments. This study 
examines instances of quotative be like in a corpus of Twitter data (1,000,000 
tweets; 1,113 quotative instances). Special attention is paid to how users of Twitter 
employ the platform’s affordances to animate their speech reports - i.e. to represent 
voices, enact body language, or otherwise ‘dramatize’ the speech reports. The aim is 
to investigate how a linguistic format which is richly embodied in face-to-face 
interaction gets ‘re-embodied’ on Twitter. The study finds that animation of 
reported speech on Twitter is visually, and predominantly typographically, 
afforded. In the material, oral practices are more frequently reconfigured and 
remediated rather than directly reproduced. That is to say, even when users are 
not reproducing spoken utterances, they often employ graphical strategies that are 
mainly understandable by analogy to spoken and embodied face-to-face interac¬ 
tion. However, users also draw on emergent online repertoires with no face-to-face 
analogues, such as ‘pure’ typographical play and the recruitment of established 
online memes. Thus, the findings suggest that orality lingers as a trace, but is not a 
necessary component, in bringing reported speech to life in a text-based computer- 
mediated setting. 

Keywords: reported speech, enactment, animation, affordance, Twitter, social 
media, computer- mediated communication (CMC) 


1 Introduction 

The quotative construction be like is commonly associated with reported speech 
and embodied enactment in informal talk. The aim of the present study is to 
investigate how this richly embodied quotative format tied to face-to-face inter¬ 
action gets re-embodied in a text-based, computer-mediated setting, focusing on 
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the case of the microblog Twitter. Specifically, the study investigates how users 
of Twitter animate written reports framed with be like. 

Broadly, animation refers to strategies used to ‘dramatize’ a report (Tannen 
2007; Wikstrom 2014a), through expressive voice modulation or some other 
form of mimetic performance (Buchstaller 2003). Quotative be like has specifi¬ 
cally been associated with such animation, which is what motivates the focus 
on this quotative in the present study. Further, the study focuses on how 
Twitter affords animation. In a communication context, affordances may be 
broadly defined as structural enablings and constraints on actions, behaviors, 
and strategies in communicative interaction (Gibson 1986; Hutchby 2001). 
Notably, affordances are not only the technological provisions of the platform, 
but rather the possibilities for action that emerge in the interface of those 
provisions and the embodiment and psychology of the agent using the plat¬ 
form (Arminen et al. 2016). 

In what follows, Section 2 present a review of relevant literature on 
animation of reported speech and on the informal quotative in computer- 
mediated communication, leading to an operational definition of quotative 
be like and of animation. Section 3 describes the corpus and several methodo¬ 
logical considerations. Section 4 presents the findings. A quantitative overview 
identifies a general range of affordances of Twitter employed for animation of 
reported speech framed by quotative be like in a corpus representative of 
general Twitter discourse in English. Subsequently, this range of affordances 
is exemplified and discussed with a microanalytic focus (Giles etal. 2015). 
Finally, Section 5 discusses and contextualizes the findings, and draws out 
the conclusions. 


2 Animation of reported speech 

and computer-mediated communication 

Reported speech is a common feature of spoken interaction which has also 
received some attention in written computer-mediated communication (CMC; 
Rickford etal. 2007; Tagliamonte and Denis 2008; Jones and Schieffelin 2009). 
Since quotative be like is a form typically associated with spoken discourse 
(Lampert 2013; Puschmann 2015: 29), this study contributes to a tradition of 
CMC research addressing the ‘spokenness’ of writing in new digital media. 
Animated instances of reported speech in writing highlight the complex inter¬ 
action in CMC between features of discourse traditionally associated with both 
speech and writing, in addition to the emergence of features more-or-less unique 
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to CMC (Herring 2004; Crystal 2006; Jonsson 2013). Some scholars have criticized 
this tradition, arguing that the speech-writing distinction is too simplistic and 
often analytically irrelevant (e.g. Androutsopoulos 2013; Darics 2013; Vandergriff 
2013; Herring and Androutsopoulos 2015; Arminen et al. 2016). The present study 
does not presume that reported speech on Twitter simply reproduces face-to-face 
practices in text (cf. Arminen etal. 2016: 12), but does address the question of 
CMC’s spokenness by targeting a practice that clearly is in some sense adapted 
from spoken interaction to written CMC. 

It has been frequently noted that the conventional term reported speech is a 
misnomer (see e.g. Tannen 1986, 2007; Clark and Gerrig 1990; Holt and Clift 
2002; Good 2015). It is often irrelevant whether a report factually documents an 
actual occurrence. Further, what is reported is often not only - or at all - 
speech, but rather other embodied conduct. While demonstration, constructed 
dialogue, and enactment are arguably more accurate labels (Clark and Gerrig 
1990; Sandlund 2014; Good 2015), the term ‘report’ is retained here because it is 
more broadly recognized. 

Tannen (2007) notes how reported speech often is animated in its deliv¬ 
ery (cf. Goffman 1981: 144). Animation may be seen as the quoter (the person 
doing the reporting) enacting a performance of some nonverbal aspect of the 
quotee’s (the supposed origin of the utterance being reported) delivery. 
Interestingly, animation of reported speech happens not only in face-to-face 
interaction, but also in written online communication. For instance, Jones 
and Schieffelin (2009) demonstrate the use of quotative be like for “voice 
representation” in instant messaging, and Wikstrom (2014a) shows how var¬ 
ious forms of animation contribute to the multimodal complexity of speech 
reports in conversational microblogging. Further, Wikstrom (2014a) found 
that be like reports are significantly more likely to be animated than reports 
framed with say. This may partly owe to the informality of be like reports, 
but is presumably mainly due to the semantic and pragmatic flexibility of the 
discourse marker like (see further Tagliamonte and D’Arcy 2004; Fox Tree and 
Tomlinson 2007; Buchstaller and D’Arcy 2009; for a survey of quotation 
practices on Twitter, see Puschmann 2015). 

The present study operationally defines quotative be like as any instance of 
the string be like immediately followed by a stretch of discourse which is 
plausibly understood as a report of a verbal or nonverbal utterance. Further, 
as operationalized in the present study, animation is any feature of the report 
that performatively dramatizes some aspect of the quotee’s supposed original 
utterance beyond verbal content (e.g. attitude, facial expressions, vocal quali¬ 
ties, etc.). Thus, animation might be something very specific, such as a parti¬ 
cular gesture, or a less specific air or attitude. Animation is a feature of the 
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report rather than a description produced separately from the report, and thus 
‘shows’ rather than ‘tells’, as illustrated by the invented examples (a)-(b): 

(a) He was like “SHUT UP, goddammit! > 

(b) He shouted “shut up, godammit!” angrily. 

In (a), the quoter animates loudness and affect by means of capitalized typo¬ 
graphy and an angry emoticon. In (b), the quoter describes loudness and affect 
through the reporting verb shouted and the adverb angrily. 


3 Methods 

The material used in this study is a corpus of one million tweets from 2012, 
compiled by Illocutionlnc. These tweets were collected at regular intervals 
(every minute of every day) throughout 2012, and filtered to represent English- 
language tweeting (IllocutionInc.com 2013; C. Darwin, personal communication, 
May 30, 2013). 1 All examples below are directly reproduced from the corpus, 
excepting the anonymization of usernames, the replacement of URLs with 
descriptions of what is being linked, and the reproduction of some graphics 
which were not visible in the corpus database itself. Emoji are reproduced using 
EmojiOne version 2.2.5. 2 

From the corpus, all instances of quotative be like (for the verb forms am, 
are, is, was, were, be, being, and been, and the contracted ‘m, ‘re, and ‘s), were 
retrieved. The main limitation of the search frame be like is that like can some¬ 
times serve as a quotative without being immediately preceded by be, such as 
when another verb is used or when an adverbial is inserted between be and like. 
Therefore, this retrieval method was evaluated through testing on a subsample 
of 100,000 tweets. The aim was to estimate the recall and precision of be like as 
compared to ‘bare’ like. Recall and precision refers to whether the search frame 
identifies all and only relevant retrievals. These figures were arrived at by going 
over all instances of like in the pilot subsample and identifying the quotatives. 
The testing showed that, as compared to retrieving all instances of like, the 
search frame be like sacrifices some recall (75.7% as compared to 100%) for a 
major improvement in precision (33.3% as compared to 2.5%). A second meth¬ 
odological concern was the possibility of non-standard spellings. Therefore, the 


1 The documentation describes the filter as relatively liberal, erring on the side of including 
tweets which are only partly in English. The corpus does not systematically represent any 
particular variety. 

2 See http://emojione.com. 
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subsample was also searched for variant spellings of like ( lyke, lik, lahk, etc.), 
and of be before like. These searches suggested no loss of recall from spelling 
variation. The retrieval method was therefore considered adequate in terms of 
precision and recall. 

After retrieval of all be like instances, the material was further coded into 
quotative and non-quotative instances, and the quotative instances were coded 
into animated, non-animated, and undetermined instances (cf. operational defi¬ 
nition in Section 2 and findings in Section 4). To assess the reliability of the 
animation coding, all instances were separately coded by a second coder. An 
additional subset of 25% of instances were checked by a third coder. The coders 
received a definition of animation similar to the operationalization described in 
Section 2, several ‘prototype’ examples, and a description of features to be 
especially attentive to (see Section 4, Table 3). They were also instructed to 
take note of any other formal or stylistic features that would in their estimation 
fit the definition of animation. Indeterminacy resulted mostly from unclear 
report boundaries, e.g. when an emoticon at the end of a tweet could be seen 
either as belonging to the report or as the quoter’s evaluation of or reaction to 
the report. The level of agreement was 84% between coder 1 and coder 2, 83% 
between coder 1 and coder 3, and 80% between coder 2 and coder 3, which was 
considered satisfactory given the limitations of the data and the inherently fuzzy 
concept of animation. 


4 Findings 

This section begins with an account of the quantitative findings, detailing the 
distribution of quotative instances, animated quotative instances, and the iden¬ 
tification of four general categories of how animation was found the be afforded. 
These four general categories break down into more particular sets of strategies 
and formal features, which are the primary focus in Sections 4.1-4.4. In these 
sections, examples were selected for discussion, firstly, to illustrate each of the 
features belonging to the respective affordance categories; secondly, to highlight 
the broad variety of uses that these features are put to; and thirdly, to highlight 
cases of functional overlap, ambiguity, and other complexities that problematize 
the over-arching categorization. 

The corpus of 1 million tweets yielded 4,312 total retrievals of be like, of 
which 1,113 were quotatives (Table 1). These were distributed across 1,040 
individual tweets - 974 tweets containing one relevant instance of be like, 59 
containing two instances, and 7 containing three instances. Further, all quota¬ 
tives were coded as Animated, Non-animated, or Undetermined (Table 2). 
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Table 1: Number of be like retrievals, quotative 
and non-quotative. 



N 

% 

Quotative 

1,113 

26% 

Non-quotative 

3,199 

74% 

TOTAL 

4,312 

100% 

Table 2: Number of animated, non 
and undetermined instances. 

-animated, 


N 

% 

Animated 

587 

53% 

Non-animated 

474 

43% 

Undetermined 

52 

5% 

TOTAL 

1,113 

100% 


Notably, all identified instances of animation were in the visual channel. While 
Twitter technically supports the posting of audio and audio/video content, 
this technical provision was never found to be used for the purposes of anima¬ 
tion in the corpus. Further, while many particular strategies were employed, all 
revolved around either lexical choice, spelling, or the use of nonverbal graphical 
elements (typographic or pictographic). Based on this observation, all animated 
quotatives were categorized into the over-arching groups Lexical, Orthographic, 
Typographic, and Graphic (Table 3). That is, the particular affordances for 
animating quotatives all fall into one of these more general categories, which 
may be seen as basic affordances of written communication. 

Notably, most of the features identified in Table 3 are well-known for their 
emotive uses and their role as nonverbal cues in previous CMC research (e.g. 
Walther 2005; Crystal 2006; Herring 2012; Vandergriff 2013). What are here 
called ‘stage directions’ may be compared to ‘emotes’, and canonically take 
the form of ‘performative predications’ (Herring 2012; Virtanen 2013). 
Relatively recent features in CMC such as emoji, hashtags, and embedded GIFs 
have also been studied in terms of their expressive potential (Wikstrom 2014b; 
Tolins and Samermit 2016; Danesi 2017; Zappavigna and Martin 2018). 

The central quantitative finding of this study is that animation of reported speech 
on Twitter is most frequently expressed typographically (Table 4). Lexical and 
orthographic animations were roughly equally frequent, and graphic animation 
was comparatively rare. On the null-hypothesis of an equal distribution, the observed 
frequency difference is statistically significant (univariate y 2 196.9, p < 0.001). 
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Table 3: The over-arching affordance categories. 


Affordance 

category 

Instantiating features 

Lexical 

Emotive acronyms (e.g. lot) 

‘Stage directions’; i.e. glosses of actions or events along the lines of 
*smiles* or >drops glasses< 

Onomatopoetic items (e.g. boom) 

Discourse markers (e.g. huh or um) 

Word repetition (e.g. cake cake cake cake cake ) 

‘Nonsense’ items (e.g. wejkljwlek ) 

Orthographic 

Letter repetition and respellings that evoke spoken pronunciation 
(e.g. keviiiiin or wunda ‘wonder’) 

Typographic 

Case-shifting (e.g. oh come ON) 

Typographic/ASCII emoticons (e.g. the vertical ;-) or the horizontal cheering 
figure \( A n A )/) 

Excessive/marked use of punctuation (e.g.???) 

Excessive/missing spacing (e.g. ohmygodohmygodogmygod) 

Marked uses of asterisks, hashtags or other typographical markings 

Graphic 

Emoji (e.g. jy or ff) 

Images (embedded or hyperlinked) 

GIFs (an image format that cycles repeatedly through several frames) 


Table 4: Frequency of the affordance 
categories. 



N 

% 

Lexical 

212 

26% 

Orthographic 

169 

21% 

Typographic 

353 

44% 

Graphic 

76 

9% 

TOTAL 

810 

100% 


Note that one instance of reported speech can be animated in several ways, and 
thus the total in Table 4 exceeds the total number of animated tweets (Table 2). 
For example, an instance containing both expressive case alternation and an 
emoji features both typographic and graphic animation. Similarly, an instance 
containing both case alternation and excessive punctuation counts for two 
instances of typographic animation. Further, the ‘stage directions’ instantiate 
two categories simultaneously. They are lexical in that they consist of at least 
one word, but were also, in all instances, typographically marked. 
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The remainder of Secdon 4 presents individual instances representing each 
of the affordance categories, Lexical (Section 4.1), Orthographic (Section 4.2), 
Typographic (Section 4.3), and Graphic (Section 4.4). 


4.1 Lexical animation 

The Lexical category was instantiated most frequently by emotive uses of lexical 
or semi-lexical items such as abbreviations, onomatopoeia, and discourse mar¬ 
kers. Examples (l)-(2) illustrate these features. 

(1) RT @user: That moment when you have to sneeze, but your body is like 
“lol jk” 

(2) same RT @user: when people are like ugh havent kissed someone in a 

week and im just like. 

In (1), an attitude is animated on behalf of a person’s body. Lol is an abbrevia¬ 
tion of laughing out loud, and tends to indicate laughter or a playful stance, and 
jk is an abbreviation of just kidding. The use of these items together, lol jk, has 
been conventionalized as an expression of playful or mean-spirited teasing. 3 The 
author of (1) thus dramatizes the situation of thinking that one is about to sneeze 
but then not sneezing, animating the ‘body’ itself as a character with attitude in 
this microdrama. In (2), the animating feature is the marker ugh, animating a 
disgruntled emotional state (cf. Fraser 1996). 

Expressive acronyms such as wtf, lol, or omg, while abbreviating full 
phrases, have arguably become sufficiently common in online parlance that 
they are lexically itemized in their own right. In the present material, such 
items tended to index an attitude rather than represent a quotee actually utter¬ 
ing the abbreviated phrase, as with lol in (1). The item wtf was also mostly used 
in this way, as in (3), though it did occasionally actually serve to represent the 
utterance of the full phrase, as in (4): 

(3) Ever look at your tweet count and been like wtf?! Then realized most of em 
are retweets aha! 

(4) @user ahah i noe i wulda been like wtf yhu doing by my house agn ahah 
xD & hmm tru, & ahah i noe me too lmao ^ 


3 Cf. http://www.urbandictionary.com/define.php?term=LOL+jk. 
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In (3), the acronym wf/may be regarded as having a function that is indexical or 
performative rather than representational. That is, in (3), as with most instances 
of similar abbreviations in the material is, the salient function of the item wtf is 
to index or express an attitude, and it is not necessarily the case that the item is 
supposed to represent anyone actually uttering the phrase what the fuck. This 
use of the item wtf may in this sense be compared to how, e.g. a winking 
emoticon within a report most saliently functions to animate a flirtatious or 
playful attitude, not necessarily to represent that someone physically winked. In 

(4) , on the other hand, the abbreviation necessarily does represent the full 
phrase, since the phrase is a syntactically necessary part of the reported utter¬ 
ance (‘[what the fuck] are you doing by my house again?’). 

In addition to the lexicalized expressive items exemplified above, there 
were also a few instances of non-lexical ‘nonsense’ items. While being non¬ 
sensical, these items still have an expressive function. Examples (5)-(6) illus¬ 
trate this. 

(5) RT @WeLoveGomez: When a fake Selena account follows you and you’re 
like “ASDFGHJKLZXCVBNM. oh...” 

(6) @user ikr? i was like wejkljwlek 

These items seem to construe some kind of attitude of bafflement, excitement, 
frustration, or other relatively strong emotional state. In (5), the uppercase string 
ASDFGHJKLZXCVBNM seems to express the excitement of believing that celeb¬ 
rity icon Selena Gomez is following you back on Twitter. This excitement con¬ 
trasts with the lowercase, ‘trailing off’, oh ..., expressing the disappointment of 
realizing that it is merely a fake account. Notably, this letter string is not 
randomly produced, but rather reflects the affordance of a standard QWERTY- 
keyboard: The string reproduces the second and third row of letters on such a 
keyboard, from left to right. In (6), the author is apparently responding to 
another user, agreeing with some idea that this other user has expressed by 
saying ikr (‘I know, right?’). The reported nonsense string in this instance is also 
not random, but rather seems to be produced by the author putting their hands 
on the keyboard and repeatedly mashing: Note how the letters w and e and the 
letters j, k, and l respectively form a left-hand and right-hand cluster on a 
QWERTY-keyboard. Thus, the string appears to performatively simulate ‘uncon¬ 
trolled’ keyboard mashing, using the material affordances of a typewritten 
format to index agitation. 

The Lexical category also comprised some instances of expressive repetition 
of lexical items, as in (7)—(8). 
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(7) White people be like “SHOTS SHOTS SHOTS SHOTS SHOTS SHOTS SHOTS 
SHOTS SHOTS SHOTS SHOTS SHOTS SHOTS SHOTS SHOTS” 

(8) My brain has been like, cake cake cake cake cake cake cake cake cake cake 
cake cake cake cake cake cake, all morning. 

The repetition here is evocative of rhythmic chanting, animating an attitude of 
obsessive excitement or insistence. In relation to (7), it is unlikely that the author 
of the tweet intended to convey that ‘white people’ collectively uttered the word 
shots exactly fifteen times at a given point in historical time. Rather, this report 
animates a land of generic behavior. This animating quality is further enhanced 
by the uppercase typography, which is discussed further in Section 4.3. In (8), 
the adverbial ‘all morning’, following the report, makes it clear that the repeti¬ 
tion is also meant to suggest extension over time. The non-literal interpretation 
of these instances is further invited by the redundancy (at face value) of repeat¬ 
ing a lexical item many times, especially given Twitter’s well-known message 
length constraint, which was 140 characters at the time the data were collected. 
These tweets are 115 and 120 characters long respectively, and thus come close 
to utilizing the full space available. To that extent, the salient affordance here is 
not just character iterability, but more specifically, limited character iterability. 
A variant of the asterisk-marked ‘stage directions’ is presented in (9): 

(9) Bitches Be Like Wake up *pic* Get dressed*pic* School Flow *pic* Bored 
*pic* With Bae*pic* No Filter *pic* Goodnight *pic* 

Here, a Twitter user is making fun of photo-based microblogging (the platform 
Instagram is specifically evoked by the phrase ‘No Filter’). The text between the 
repetitions of *pic* can be understood as hypothetical quotations of picture 
captions. The *pic* itself is a stage direction for the action of taking a picture 
(that is, it is presumably intended to be understood as a performative predica¬ 
tion along the lines of *takes pic* or *posts pic*; Herring 2012). Thus, this user 
enacts a microdramatization of a day in the life of an obsessive selfie-taker (a 
behavior that the user ascribes to ‘Bitches’ in general). 


4.2 Orthographic animation 

The second affordance category concerns spelling practices. It has been noted in 
previous research that many nonstandard spellings in CMC are not just failures 
of orthography, but rather functional and socially meaningful respellings 
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(Shortis 2007; Tagg 2011; see also Wikstrom 2016 on how Twitter users reflex- 
ively negotiate spelling choices). In the present material, respelling occurred 
primarily in the form of letter repetition, as exemplified in (10)-(12). 

(10) RT @user: That moment when you hear someone call your bestfriend their 
bestfriend and you’re like... “Ummmmm, no bitch.” 

(11) They be like “UHHHHH KEVIIIIN GEEEEE” ! 

(12) I had to pass some year 7’s and they were like “Heeeey ;)” so I ignored 
them and they called me a faggot. RESPECT YOUR ELDERS MATE. 

The reports in (10) and (11) both feature utterance initial hesitation markers 
that have been orthographically lengthened. 4 In both cases, these markers 
suggest an attitude of disbelief, and the intensity of this attitude is animated 
by the lengthening. In (11), the vowels in the name Kevin and the interjection 
gee are similarly lengthened, and the animated attitude is further heightened 
with uppercase typography. It is not automatically to be assumed that the 
function of letter repetition is to represent spoken manner of production (cf. 
Darics 2013). However, in both of these cases, it is plausible that the ortho¬ 
graphic lengthening is in some way intended to represent lengthening in 
pronunciation. In this regard, (12) is especially notable. It features a narrative 
of the author having to ‘pass some year 7’s’, which establishes that the 
reported event transpired in a physical, face-to-face, setting (presumably at 
school). Thus, this tweet readily invites the understanding that the character 
repetition in the report ( heeeey ) represents a manner of pronunciation. 
Notably, there is also a winking emoticon, clearly construed as part of the 
reported utterance since it too is positioned within the bounds of the quotation 
marks. At face value, however, it is unlikely that the group of year 7 quotees 
said hey and winked chorally, so the report presumably rather animates a 
general flirtatious or playful attitude. 

There were also a few instances in the material of other forms of clearly 
purposeful respelling beyond letter repetition, as illustrated in (13). 

(13) When you get a friend request on Facebook and you’re like OMG WUNDA 
WHO IT IZ. Then soon realise it’s Sharita Pagnat from Siberia. No. :-/ 


4 In speech, the items um and uh are often called ‘pause fillers’ (Clark and Fox Tree 2002). 
Here, I opt to call them hesitation markers, since in writing, of course, there is no pause to fill. 
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Here, the respellings ‘wunda’ and ‘iz’ work together with the uppercase typo¬ 
graphy and the expressive abbreviation omg to stylize an attitude of excitement. 
Since the author of (13) appears to use a British variety (note the spelling 
realise), one might speculate that the respelling ‘wunda’ is intended to represent 
a markedly broad British pronunciation of wonder (e.g. /'wunda/). The author of 
this tweet, similarly to that of (5) above, uses stylistic contrast to animate a rapid 
shift from excitement to disappointment in the context of getting fake friends/ 
followers on social media. 

Example (14), finally, is superficially similar to the examples of letter repeti¬ 
tion above, but is especially noteworthy in relation to the problematic assump¬ 
tion that letter repetition is primarily a voice-imitating feature (cf. Darics 2013). 

(14) in my dreams i be home but it dont be my real house i be like wtfffff O.o 

It is possible that the repeated fin wtfffff was intended to represent a lengthened 
fricative sound, for instance, as the sound might be extended to emphasize the 
(implied) item fuck. However, the character repetition is perhaps better under¬ 
stood as purely visually emphatic, not representative of a manner of pronuncia¬ 
tion. This may be compared to how a reduplicated emoticon mouth such as :-))) 
is visually emphatic, and presumably rarely used to depict a multi-mouthed or 
triple-chinned smile. As such, (14) can be seen as a case that highlights the 
intrinsic ambiguity of distinctions between spelling as representation of speech 
and spelling as purely visual expression in the context of CMC. 


4.3 Typographic animation 

Beyond respellings, Twitter affords some additional ways of using typography to 
animate speech reports. Text formatting is notably constrained on Twitter as 
compared with many other online and web-based text environments (e.g. HTML- 
formatted email). However, Twitter users evidently do make expressive use of 
the options that are available, given that typography was the most frequently 
employed affordance for animation of reported speech in this study. The single 
most salient feature is case alternation, as in (15)—(16). 

(15) @user...0h yess I’ve had couple PPL apologize to me be I be like WHAT 
You SAY 

(16) RT @user: Everybody is tweeting “OMG I CANT BELIEVE ITS DECEMBER”, 
I’m like tf’ you you think came after November? November Jr.? 
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Example (15) illustrates case alternation which seems to represent variation in 
loudness or intensity. The author of the tweet is animating rage, or possibly 
shock, on their own behalf, with the exclamation ‘WHAT You SAY’ apparently 
eliciting apologies from people (‘PPL’; be is a shortened form of because). 
Example (16) illustrates the importance of co-text: The be like report in (16) 
does not itself feature expressive case alternation, but in this instance it is 
reasonable to understand ‘normality’ of the report as animated. Specifically, 
this normality contrasts with the immediately preceding ‘shouted’ report of what 
‘[everybody is tweeting’. Thus, this instance features an enactment of level¬ 
headedness by means of typographic contrast. Conversely, some users consis¬ 
tently write in uppercase, so that their use of uppercase in a speech report has 
no apparent expressive function (cf. Wikstrom 2014a). Thus, it is the stylistic 
contrast achieved through case alternation rather than the use of uppercase itself 
that affords the kind of expressivity that Twitter users can employ to animate 
voices. 

Further, the material featured instances of Twitter users employing punctua¬ 
tion, especially periods, for animation, as in (17): 

(17) I hate waking up before something important happens in a dream. It’s like 
“wait, what’s the cure for cancer?!? NOOooo...” 

Example (17) is one of a few instances in the material featuring the impersonal 
it’s like frame, though despite the impersonality of the construction, the preced¬ 
ing sentence in the tweet suggests that the quotee is the author himself/herself 
(cf. Fox and Robles 2010 for an in-depth discussion of this construction). The 
author of (17) uses a combination of question marks and an exclamation mark to 
animate the urgency of a question. Further, the combination of case alternation 
and an ellipsis is evocative of a dramatically lengthened ‘No!’, trailing off or 
fading away, in spoken production. 

A second kind of typographical animation that occurred frequently in the 
material is the use of emoticons. Examples (18)-(19) show two common var¬ 
iants of ‘vertical’ emoticons, namely a frowning face animating a dispirited 
attitude in (18), and an emphatically repeated string of smiling faces in (19). 
The narrative related in (19) suggests that the emoticons animate a kind of self- 
satisfied false innocence, as the quotee is keeping a funny secret. The hori¬ 
zontal emoticon 0_o in (20) conventionally expresses some degree of surprise 
or dumbfoundedness. 5 


5 Cf. http://www.urbandictionary.com/define.php?term=o_0. 
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(18) Watching all the cute couples and being like “Oh, I want that. 

(19) @user HAHAHAHAHHA I was laughin to myself and you were like ‘what’ 
and I was like ‘nothing:):):):)’ hahah they’re vile 

(20) my mom is so rude..I can’t hug a boy without her being like ... 0_o y’all 
dating?... 

While the most common emoticons, such as these, are constructed from the 
basic characters that are easily available on a QWERTY keyboard, Twitter also 
supports an extensive set of Unicode symbols beyond the ‘standard’ alphanu¬ 
meric characters. Only a small handful of tweets in the present material used 
such ‘special characters’, presumably because they are more difficult to produce. 
Example (21) shows one of these few instances of special character use in the 
material. 

(21) When you’re at a party and you hear your favorite song and you’re like 
\‘(£V^*)% THIS IS MY JAM!!!!!! 

This emoticon animates the spirit of rocking out to one’s favorite jam, in the 
style of so-called ‘kaomoji’. 6 The parentheses represent rounded cheeks, demar¬ 
cating a face. The mathematical symbols suggest squinting eyes. The inverted 
triangle serves as the figure’s grinning mouth, and the asterisk could be seen as 
the figure blushing or perspiring, or as a twinkle in the eye. Outside of the 
parentheses, two katakana iteration marks represent upraised arms. The use of 
non-Western alphabetic characters likely owes to the East Asian origin of kao¬ 
moji, and reflects the expanded typographical possibilities afforded by the 
international Unicode standard that Twitter supports. 

The expressive use of typography can also take more subtle forms. While 
Twitter users are inconsistent when it comes to using quotation marks to delimit 
what is being reported, Example (22) shows a singular instance from the material 
where the author not only uses quotation marks, but does so in a markedly 
expressive way: 

(22) i poured my fucking heart to you and you reply “oh” “lol”, bitch I hope 
you get hit by a bus so I can be like “oh” “lol” 


6 Cf. the “table flipping” emoticon, which is one of the more popular kaomoji in the West: 
http://knowyourmeme.com/memes/flipping-tables. 
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In (22), the narrative conveyed invites understanding the quotation marks as 
both emphatic and distancing: The author of the tweet clearly disapproves of the 
addressee’s original, cold-hearted utterance. In this narrative frame, the marked 
departure from typographical convention - separating “oh lol” into “oh” “lol” - 
comes across as a deliberate expressive strategy. 

One of Twitter’s most notorious affordances is the hashtag. Throughout 
the 1,113 quotative tweets, there were 136 hash symbols (#), almost all of 
which were part of hashtags. However, these hashtags were most often not 
used within speech reports, but rather positioned as comments on speech 
reports (cf. the notion of hashtags as metacomments in Wikstrom 2014b). 
Example (23) shows an instance where the hashtag clearly does belong to the 
report, but it was not considered to serve an animating function. Rather, it 
seems that the author of the tweet is merely reporting on what s/he would be 
writing on Twitter if s/he had a boyfriend. 7 Examples (25)-(26) illustrate 
instances where tagging may be understood as adding or supporting the 
animation of reports. 

(23) I wish I had a boyfriend so I could be like# TeamTaken and write our date 

everywhere (s ~~ •_* 

(24) Why is “Your Gonna Smell Meeeeeeee” trending? I was like # WTF ?! 

(25) When a guy says they fallin for you and you already kno he’s a *heart- 
breaker* ii be like # ontothenextone 

In (24), the tagging of wtf may be understood as working together with the 
uppercase and the emphatic punctuation (?/) to animate the intensity of the 
author’s reaction to the ‘trending’ phrase ‘Your Gonna Smell Meeeeeeee’. 
Finally, in (25), the tag seems to have a function roughly equivalent to the 
‘stage directions’ in Section 4.1. Specifically, the tag glosses how s/he antici¬ 
pates behaving in response to advances from a known ‘heartbreaker’, using the 
quotative format to enact rather than describe that reaction (cf. the expressive 
and performative hashtag uses, explained as instances of pragmatic maxim 
flouting, in Wikstrom 2014b). 


7 This tag is a play on how fans of the Twilight franchise at one point used “#TeamEdward” or 
“#TeamJacob” to express preference for either of the male protagonists. #TeamTaken would 
indicate that one has no preference, being already “taken”. 
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4.4 Graphic animation 

Animation by means of embedded or hyperlinked graphics was the least 
frequent category. The corpus represents the year 2012, at which time emoji 
were less prominent than they have become in subsequent years. However, 
they were nevertheless the most frequent form of graphic animation in the 
material. The functions of emoji overlap substantially with emoticons. For 
instance, in (26), the winking emoji animates a playfully flirtatious demeanor 
on behalf of “Mr Wright” in roughly the same way that;-) would. However, 
emoji do also afford an expansion of expressive possibilities as compared to 
emoticons, as is illustrated in (27). 

(26) Back in the day, my daddy would go up to girls and be like, “Hey, I’m Mr. 
Wright. I heard you were looking for me? ” 

(27) When I drink milk I’m like Q then I when I realize it came from a 
cows hairy nips I’m like ** 

In terms of material affordances, a practical difference is that emoji are more readily 
producible on a smartphone. More interestingly, some emoji faces are more detailed 
and expressively specific than typographical emoticons can generally be, such as 
the emoji with hearts for eyes. Further, the relatively expansive emoji set that was 
becoming standard at the time also includes stylized representations of many types 
of objects, places, and activities, such as the baby’s milk bottle in (27). Both 
quotatives in (27) also illustrate an emergent practice of symbol combination. The 
first set combines a face with hearts for eyes with a standard smiley face and a 
baby’s milk bottle, animating pleasure and contentment, supposedly like that of a 
baby with a bottle. The second set combines the medical mask face with a dismayed 
face, animating sickness and disgust at the cow’s hairy nips. 

The second form of Graphic animation found in the material was embedded, 
Twitter-hosted, images. Example (28) illustrates a recurring type of use in the 
material, where the image is framed as representing some kind of generic 
attitude associated with a recognizable social situation. In all such instances, 
the structure of the report is be like + [image], with no additional text or content 
in the report itself. 

(28) RT @user: seeing a cute couple and being like., [image; Figure 1] 

In (28), the image is a single frame from Shrek, depicting the cartoonishly sad face 
of the character Donkey. This image is used to animate the forlorn feeling of 
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‘seeing a cute couple’, supposedly from the perspective of a lonely person. Thus, 
the use of the image combines a generic stylization of an emotional state with the 
denotational specificity of referencing a widely familiar cultural artifact. Further, 
the author is not merely referencing Shrek, but is also playing intertextually with a 
meme genre (cf. Wiggins and Bret Bowers 2014; Tolins and Samermit 2016): This 
frame of Donkey has been reproduced across many online contexts beyond this 
tweet. 8 Most images in the material were similarly recognizable memes (some¬ 
times so-called ‘image macros’ featuring superimposed text). Other images were 
less recognizable, sometimes apparently of a private origin. 



Figure 1: Sad Donkey. 

Examples (29)-(30) demonstrate animation with GIF images, which consist of 
multiple frames - often sourced from film or television - giving the appearance 
of a short, looping video (for an account of GIFs as enactments in text messaging 
exchanges, see Tolins and Samermit 2016). 

(29) @userl RT @user2: Then Obama ran into @EricCantor and was like... [link; 
Figure 2] 

Example (29) features an image of former US President Barack Obama, smirking 
confidently. Throughout the frames of the GIF, pixelated sunglasses glide down 


8 See e.g. https://memegenerator.net/Shrek-Donkey-Sad. 
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Figure 2: Irreverent Obama. 


and land on Obama’s face and the text ‘DEAL WITH IT’ appears, as in Figure 2. 
The tweet is apparently a comment on a recent victory for Obama in a political 
struggle over healthcare (the so-called ‘Obamacare’ debate) which was ongoing 
at the time. Notably, in (29) an image of Obama is used to animate an irreverent, 
triumphant attitude on behalf of Obama himself (as he would hypothetically 
appear to House Majority Leader Eric Cantor, mentioned in the tweet). This was 
the only instance in the material in which the form of animation was an actual 
depiction, albeit modified, of the quotee. The ‘irreverent’ effect is heightened by 
the combination of elements - the somewhat awkward photograph of Obama, 
the clumsy way in which the glasses slide into place, and the mismatch between 
the photograph and the cartoonish sunglasses and text. This playful mishmash 
of elements arguably exemplifies what Douglas (2014) terms ‘the Internet ugly 
aesthetic’, a playful, digital punk sensibility. 

Finally, (30) shows a Twitter user animating his/her own hypothetical reac¬ 
tion to being contacted by celebrity idol Selena Gomez by linking to four GIFs. 

(30) If Selena tweeted me I’d be like: [four links; Figures 3-6] 

In sequence, the GIFs depict a zoom-in on the stunned face of the character 
Ginny from a Harry Potter film; Bill Hader spitting water into the face of Kristin 
Wiig in a Saturday Night Live comedy sketch; Sonny from the TV-show Miami 
Vice removing his sunglasses, modified so that the glasses are doubled, and a 
man spitting water at his computer screen. The close-ups of stunned reactions 
and so-called ‘spit-takes’ animate a playfully excessive attitude of surprise and 
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Figure 3: Stunned Ginny. 



Figure 4: SNL spit-take. 


shock on behalf of the quotee. This strategy of combining GIFs emphasizes how 
the particular events depicted are removed from their respective narrative con¬ 
texts and genericized as expressions of affect. 9 Notably, it is unlikely that the 
quoter created these GIFs de novo for the purpose of composing this tweet. 
Rather, the items are more likely repurposed from some other context or 
retrieved from a repository (note the ‘4GIFs.com’ watermark in Figure 5). 


9 As an anonymous reviewer notes, similar strategies are very common on the platform Tumblr. 
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Figure 5: Stunned sunglasses removal. 



Figure 6: Computer screen spit-take. 


5 Discussion and conclusion 

This study found that animation of reported speech on Twitter is most fre¬ 
quently expressed typographically, and is least frequently expressed graphi¬ 
cally. This is possibly because Twitter began as a purely typographic medium 
(in 2006), and has only gradually expanded support for graphics, increasingly 
emphasizing non-textual visual elements by, inter alia, providing image 
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hosting and embedded displaying of both still and moving images. Several 
modalities (e.g. kinesics or proxemics) are of course absent from the present 
material, since they cannot appear in tweets. Audio and audiovisual content 
(e.g. hyperlinked YouTube videos) could technically have occurred in the 
material, but did not. Thus, all animation identified in this study’s material 
is in the visual channel. 

More specifically, 91 % of the devices or features employed to function as 
animation - Lexical, Orthographic, and Typographic - saliently belong to the 
domain of typeset text, the domain of what the keyboard affords. Only 
around one tenth of the animating features of the tweets show the user 
moving beyond what they can produce by tapping on a (physical or touchsc¬ 
reen) keyboard. This may mainly be an effect of how Twitter invites relatively 
rapid communication: Hitting the Shift-key to produce case shifting, adding 
punctuation forming emoticons, or repeatedly hitting letter keys, etc., are 
quick ways of producing expressive tokens construing emotional states, 
imitating vocalizations, and so forth. Retrieving an image from a meme 
archive or some other online source, or finding and embedding/hyperlinking 
other resources, presumably requires more effort and deliberation. In other 
words, this over-arching pattern could be explained in terms of ease of 
production. 

Further, the finding may be compared to the results of Herring and Dainas 
(2017), who argue that a preference for emoticons and emoji over elements such 
as video in Facebook comments may be explained in terms of a complexity 
hierarchy, favoring small over large, still over dynamic, and short (or no) 
duration over long. When it comes to animation of quotatives on Twitter, 
these two factors arguably go hand-in-hand: ‘Lighter’ visual expression, such 
as forms of typographic modulation, can be used dynamically in various mes¬ 
sage-compositional arrangements. ‘Heavier’ elements such as GIFs not only 
require more effort to reproduce in a message, but also impose more constraints 
on the composition. 

The question remains the extent to which the animation practices outlined 
above represent speech (or face-to-face interaction more generally). When the 
report is part of a narrative about a face-to-face situation, the Twitter user is 
clearly making relevant the notion that written text represents a prior spoken 
discourse. In most other cases, however, such an interpretation is not necessa¬ 
rily warranted. As previous research (Dresner and Herring 2010; Virtanen 2013: 
279) has noted, there in fact tends to be a discrepancy between, e.g. the physical 
facial expressions of online interactants and the emoticons they use to express 
themselves. Typically, the poster who writes lol is not ‘actually’ laughing out 
loud. This discrepancy emphasizes the performative rather than representational 
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dimension of such features. Nevertheless, the present study suggests that the 
affordances that are exploited by users of Twitter to animate reports rely on oral 
expressivity at least in a more general sense. Remediation (Bolter and Grusin 
1999) may provide a useful framework for thinking about this, in its emphasis on 
how new media owe their legibility and comprehensibility to how they integrate 
prior forms of mediation: While an instance of letter repetition may not be 
directly representing an actual instance of vocal delivery, its emotive performa- 
tivity relies at least partly on a conventionalized method for remediating oral 
expressivity in writing. Similarly, a winking emoticon owes its potential for 
animating flirtatiousness to the fact that such emoticons remediate facial 
expressivity. 

Graphic animation is especially interesting in this regard. It was clear in this 
study that Twitter users prefer images and emoji that depict faces and bodies. 
This lends some support to the idea that graphics substitute for embodied 
behavior in spoken reports (cf. Tolins and Samermit 2016). However, as unique 
emoji combinations and the recruitment of pop culture references and memes 
suggest, these practices draw not only on face-to-face repertoires, but also on 
emerging repertoires of online intertextuality and remix culture (Lessig 2004; 
Wiggins and Bret Bowers 2014). Further, the perhaps most notable exception to 
the relevance of orality comes in the form of the ‘keyboard mashing’ nonsense 
strings. If such an instance appropriates the mechanics of typing to index an 
emotional state, it remediates the QWERTY-keyboard, not a face-to-face practice. 
Thus, the remediation of orality in CMC is only one component in a broader 
remediation complex. 

In sum, the present study shows that animation of reported speech on 
Twitter is visually, and predominantly typographically, afforded. The observed 
quotative practices frequently remediate - but rarely seem to directly represent - 
oral practices, but in some cases rather draw on emergent repertoires of online 
practices with no direct equivalents in face-to-face interaction. It was beyond the 
scope of the present study to provide more in-depth analyses of the precise 
interactional functions of animation. However, future research could focus on 
contextualizing individual instances and investigating, e.g. how animation stra¬ 
tegies function in conversational reply-chains, how recipients respond to ani¬ 
mated reports, etc. At present, the following conclusion can be drawn: The fact 
that be like quotatives are so often animated and that this animation is pre¬ 
dominately typography-based suggests that typography modulation can mean¬ 
ingfully be understood as the Twitter equivalent of voice and body modulation 
in spoken interaction. In the re-embodiment of an oral practice to a non-oral 
setting, typography is the affordance most readily available to exploit for 
expressive potential. 
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